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rHE FEBRUARY COLOR PLATE, 
which will be issued February 4, representa a green cloth 
Paris walking costume. It is made with pointed tunic, and 
smooth bodice which opens over a cream-white half-vest 
This costume, expecially designed for BAZAR readers, cou ples 
the elegant simplicity of the tailor-finished gown with the 
The sole 
trimming consists of rows of machine-astitching upon the tunic 


lateat decreea of fashion Sor the coming season 


and cord-like tucks upon the turned-over collar 





The special cut paper pattern designs, which have proved 
to be so popular a feature with our readers during the past 
year, have been resumed for the season 

These patterns, which are most carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, are designed to bring within the reach of our 
readers, at a moderate cost, well-cut costumes of the latest and 
most select Paris designs. The patterns are made in one 
standard size only. An order coupon with prices and fur 
ther details will be Sound on page 81 








WO, RESOLUTIONS ARE NOW BEFORE 

Congress, one to confer a gold medal on Miss 

Helen Gould, and one to confer a gold medal 

on Miss Annie Early Wheeler, a daughter of 

General Wheeler, who has won for herself the 

lasting gratitude of the soldier and the warmest 
admiration of her compatriots for ber untiring care of 
the sick and the wounded during the late war 

Ove is glad to see the names of these two women cou- 
pled—one representing world-famous wealth, the other all 
the traditions of the military family, into whose fortunes 
those of great worldly prosperity never enter. Exch of 
these women rendered important service in a time of 
need —services which fate has decreed shall have a wider 
recognition than those performed by more obscure though 
equally disinterested women. Aganinst this, however, no 
one should protest, least of all those whose work has been 
fully as arduous. To do service for the sake of the service 
is its own highest reward, and if happily some have added 
to it the honor of a public recognition, so much the better 
for them, but never and by no means the worse for those 
to whom this public recognition has been denied 

VERY NOW AND THEN AN ENGLISHMAN 
fF of whom we have never beard before, springs into 

sudden prominence, having won his title to distine- 
The pluck of 
these young Britishers is not to be denied, and their sa 
gacity in choosing difficult and arduous journeys, rather 
than the too hackneyed courses of the pleasure-secker, is 
certainly to be commended. Less adventurous travellers 
are content with routes which some book has made fa 
mous. They go to Japan because everybody goes to Ja 
pun who can by any possibility do so. Or they go to 
south Africa because all the ways of getting there have 
been made easy. But the adventurous young English- 
man, and often the young Frenchman, chooses to go 
where but few or none have gone before him. 

The latest of these claimants to distinction, Alfred 
Bushnell Lloyd, has just come back from a journey 
through the heart of Africa. He travelled over Stan- 
ley’s route, down the Congo to the west coast, but he 
did it alone — that is, with no European, and accompa- 
nied by only a few natives. 

He rode his bicycle among some of the cannibals, at 
which thousands of men, women, and children danced and 
yelled about him, declaring he was ‘‘riding a snake.” 
This reminds one of the impression made by the first 
horse and its rider seen by the American Indians, when 
horse and rider were considered one. 

Iu the course of his journey he came across the famous 
pygmies, whose very existence we have periods of doubt- 
ing, as we used to doubt the existence of gorillas and 
their kind. He was for five days in the great primeval 
forest without a sight of one, then he became aware of 
their presence by mysterious movements in the trees, 
which be at first aseribed to monkeys. In the Arab vil- 
lage which he reached they told him that the pygmies had 
been following and watching him for five days. They 


tion by certain feats, as it were, of travel 
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are very timid, even covering their faces from fright as 
they speak. They were too alarmed to stand still and be 
photographed, though the Arab chief got quite a dozen 
of them in a group. None of them are over four feet in 
height, though all are sturdy. The men have long beards, 
half down their chests. Except for a strip of bark, both 
men and women are quite nude. The men are armed 
with poisoned arrows. They are nomadic, never sleeping 
two nights in the same place, but huddle together in 
roughly constructed huts thrown up for the oecasion 
They still have traditions of a white traveller—Stanley, 
of course—who once made a visit among them. 

Mr. Lioyd, in all his journey, though he went among 
the cannibals, never had to tire a shot in self-defence. He 
has already become famous in England, and offers to lec- 
ture are made him. He may come to this country. One 
often wonders whether our young men are less adventur 
ous or more conventional, that so few of them, compara- 
tively, with all their wealth at their command, choose to 
win distinction in this way. 


E SEEM OF LATE YEARS TO HAVE BEEN 
W especially happy in our representatives at the 
Court of St. James. Mr. James Russell Lowell 
made a never -to-be-forgotten impression in England. 
Mr. and Mrs. Phelps left behind them the most delight- 
ful of memories, Mrs. Phelps especially having aroused 
the greatest admiration—an admiration, by-the-way, which 
can easily be understood by those who have had the good 
fortune to know this delightful woman, of rare sweetness 
and tact, and possessing a gentleness and charm of man 
ner not easily to be described, but belonging to her some- 
how as perfume to a flower. 

When she left England, regret at her departure was 
manifested in beautiful gifts and testimonials, never prof- 
fered to her predecessors. Mr. Hay’s reputation as a 
poet made him a welcome guest, and now that of Mr. 
Choate’s for brilliant intellectual attainments has already 
inspired a heartiness of tone in the English press discuss- 
ing his recent appointment which promises well for the 
greeting to be extended to him later. 

Mr. Choate is one of the handsomest men of his time, 
the most agreeable and the wittiest, a man whom slander 
has never touched nor doubt of any kind. His integrity 
is intact, his fearlessness not to be impeached. If one 
might be pardoned for using a much-abused term in re- 
ferring to him, one would like to cal! him an “ ornament” 
to histime. Certainly we have a right to be glad that he 
has been chosen to represent us. 

His speeches and his witticisms ure every where quoted 
There is that one which has had a wide circulation, ut- 
tered on some occasion when the question of woman 
suffrage was under discussion, and uttered as a toast: 
‘“Women! Once our superiors, and now our equals.” 
And there is that other of lesser note, ascribed to him 
when he was asked if he believed in second marriages: 
“Yes, if | can be Mrs. Choate’s second husband.” But 
it is in the incisiveness of his intellectual powers, his 
keenness of perception, that his great reputation lies 


colleges and institutions of learning have pledged 

themselves to give free instruction to such young 
Cubans as are sentthem. One proviso only is made. The 
young men when educated must return to their own coun- 
try and give to their native land the benefit of those ad- 
vantages which they have enjoyed among us. 

Major-General Joseph Wheeler is said to have origi- 
nated the plan, and he is president of the association 
which has undertaken to put it into execution. General 
Kitchener, as we know, asked nothing of his country, in 
return for brilliant conquests, but the money to found 
a college at Khartum in memory of General Gordon, 
whose name must always be associated with that country 
for which he died. Quite as noble in its inception is 
General Wheeler's idea. Both prove the nobility of noble 
minds, and the dominance in them of that Anglo-Saxon 
principle which in its colonial system works always for 
the benefit of the conquered. 

The young Cubans who offer themselves as candidates 
must of necessity have had a preparatory course, and they 
must pledge themselves to remain until their college 
course is ended. Two persons, not relatives, must attest 
to their good moral character. 

Though their tuition and their lodgings are to be given 
them, these students must each possess at least twelve dol- 
lars a month for food. To this they can hardly object. 
Indeed, one can hardly help fancying that it makes the 
offer all the more agreeable. The little touch of inde- 
pendence given by an ability to pay one’s board must 
be dear to their hearts, as independence is dear to the 
hearts of even those who are full to the brim of gratitude. 

Mr. Gilbert H. Harroun, treasurer of Union College, is 
secretary and treasurer of this association, and has work- 
ed assiduously for its success 


Te HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE OF OUR 


Education Association. recently held a meeting at 
which their mounted pictures were exhibited. These 
pictures have been described already in these columns, 
but for the benefit of new readers it may be as well to 


Te PORTFOLIO COMMITTEE OF THE PUBLIC 


~suy that they have been cut from periodicals, in many 


cases from advertisements, and mounted on card-board 
for the benefit of the children in the public schools. Great 
care has been taken in the mounting, and great discrimi- 
nation has been shown in the choice of subjects and in 
their arrangement. Thus, if the picture of a famous poet 
is shown, u picture of his house or of some scene illus- 
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trating one of his poems will accompany it. With a pic- 
ture of General Washington there will be one of Mount 
Vernon or of one of his famous battles. With one of 
the admirals of our late war there will be the picture of 
thé ship or of the fleet which he commanded, or of one of 
the islands which he conquered. Mounted on stiff gray 
card- board, these pictures can be easily handled and 
passed around a school-room without being injured. 

It may gratify the readers of the Bazax to be told that 
the greatest number of all the pictures contributed came 
at one time from them, so generously did they respond 
to an appeal made in this department. But there are an 
infinite number of eager young minds still to be trained, 
and, with the widening of the national interests, an in- 
finite variety of subjects in which these young minds 
ought to be instructed. Almost unconsciously this in- 
struction is given to children brought up by well-to-do 
and cultivated parents. The talk about the table, the 
pictures that are brought into the house, the magazines, 
each and all contribute to the general store of knowledge, 
which the fortunate child imbibes without effort. But 
the child of the tenements hears nothing of all this. It 
has never seen a ship nor the picture of a ship, never seen 
a tree nor the picture of a tree. It knows nothing about 
the water and nothing about the mountains or the fields, 
and any instruction which involves a reference to one of 
them has to be uphill work for the teacher and Dead Sea 
fruit to the child. Imagine making one of them learn 
some verses about roses and birds, when a rose means 
nothing to them, and a leaf is as inconceivable as the 
habits of the stars. And yet that is what the teachers in 
the tenements tell us they have to do all the time. There- 
fore pictures of roses or flowers or birds are quite as ac- 
ceptable as those of celebrities. 

Natural-history examples are also most eagerly re- 
quested—birds’ nests, sea-shells, nuts, burs, leaves, twigs, 
lichens, anything and everything which the child of the 
country knows all about, and of which the child in the 
city knows nothing. These too are mounted and classi- 
fied, and make distinct contributions to the educational 
exactions of the day. 

The Public Education Association has its rooms at the 
Berkeley Lyceum, 19 West Forty-fourth Street, and any 
natural-history specimens, any magazines or pictures, 
should be sent there. The committee cuts, arranges, and 
mounts the pictures. All that is asked is that the old 
magazines and pictures may be sent there, where the com 
mittee is prepared to receive them. 


HE CHARITY BALL TO BE GIVEN ON JAN- 
i uary 31 has a certain badge of importance. It 

wears capitals. The casual reader may think that 
these fat imposing letters are conferred lightly and pro- 
miscuously, but it is not so. Let it not be imagined for 
a moment that if a charity ball had been given last year 
for the first time it would blossom out this year in “large 
caps,” as the printers say. By no means. The Charity 
Ball was a long time in acquiring that dignity. 

Probably it was still in short letters in the early sixties, 
for the first one of the series was given in 1857. That 
was a calico ball, so history says, and the women who 
managed it were the social leaders of the town. The 
Charity Ball of 1899, held in the gorgeous Astoria ball- 
room, and attended by women who are perhaps more 
beautifully gowned than any others in the world, will 
bear but little likeness to the ball of 1857. Some of the 
names will be the same, and the same institution, the 
Nursery and Child’s Hospital, will be the beneficiary. But 
the points of resemblance will cease there. 

The managers of the first ball must have thought it 
paid, for they cleared almost $4000 from it. Their suc- 
cessors, forty-one years later, cleared $12,000. Evidently 
the difference between the balls of to-day and those of 
long ago is less where the profits are concerned than it is 
in other respects. The ball this year promises to be a 
brilliant one. Vice-President and Mrs. Hobart have taken 
a box, and Governor Roosevelt, General Merritt, General 
Miles, and other prominent personages are expected to 
add to the interest of the grand march. The ball of 1857 
was said to be the first public affair of that kind in which 
society took part. It is public in the sense of not being 
an invitation affair. Tickets for it may be purchased, 
and, indeed, are advertised for sale. The fashionable 
folk who attend, however, can always intrench them- 
selves in their boxes, and when they do, it is evident to 
the least informed observer that he is assisting at “a 
mixed gathering.” 


OME WOMEN ARE AS CLEVER AND ORIGI- 
S nal, when it comes to making a living as other 
women are helpless and dull. The frog-farm of 
Miss Mona Selden, for instance, is one of the most un- 
usual business ventures that any woman was ever laughed 
at for making. It seems that Miss Selden was a school- 
teacher until a few years ago. She was probably a good 
teacher, still her choice of a profession was not exactly 
original or uncommon. Not uncommon, either, was the 
ill health which overtook her in the sober and beaten 
track of her duties.. Perhaps it was a failing appetite 
which led her to inquire the price of frogs’ legs in the 
market. Perhaps, too, it was a failing pocket-book which 
made her meditate ruefully on the price she heard—medi- 
tate ruefully at first, but afterward with an increasing 
hopefulness. 
At any rate, Miss Selden conceived the idea of raising 
frogs’ legs herself, and when she began to look for a suit- 


able place for the experiment she came upon Friendship,,. 


New Jersey. Friendship is surrounded with marshes, 
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bogs, and ponds, and is ideally adapted to frog culture. 
The people of that section, however, had never thought 
of it in that light; so, when Miss Selden offered to buy 
their land—which was principally water—at $2 an acre, 
they sold it gleefully, turning meanwhile a deaf ear to 
the reproachful voice of conscience. Then they waited 
to see what was going to happen. The first thing that 
happened was the fencing in, with wire strands, of Miss 
Selden’s newly acquired property. This caused her neigh- 
bors to shake their heads, while they meaningly tapped 
their own intellectual brows. It is said that Miss Selden 
spent the winter learning to hit a target the size of a 
frog, aud succeeded so well that when spring came she 
took her rifle and picked off the frogs as easily as she had 
once called the roll in her school-room, It is also stated 
that she has made from $3000 to $5000 a year out of her 
frog crop, and that her neighbors have ceased tapping 
their brows, and, instead, respectfully take off their hats 
to her. 


OME ASPECTS OF LIFE— 
SPECULATION. 


Rakorr was telling me the other day about 
his wife’s aunt, an ancient lady described as hav- 
ing one foot in the grave and the other in the 

Presbyterian Church, who, being very deaf and pretty 
blind, found a gentle excitement, which helped to make 
life profitable to her, in keeping up an intermittent spec- 
ulation in mining stocks. It seems to be a peculiarity of 
mining shares that their fluctuations are recorded not in 
dollars or fractions of dollars, but in cents. A share that 
is worth a whole dollar is high, and shares worth only 
three or four cents are thought not to be unworthy of 
purchase. Accordingly, when you buy mining shares you 
get, or seem to get, a great deal for your money. The 
fluctuations in the value of these insecurities are recorded 
in the public prints, and it is almost as much fun to fol- 
low them up and down as though they were railroad 
shares or bonds. Rakoff says his wife's aunt's mining 
shares are more to her than solitaire or whist, and that as 
a tie to connect her with this world and give hera healthy 
interest in the newspapers they are invaluable. He feels 
that every one, especially all persons who lead retired or 
humdrum lives, ought to have a little collection of shares 
in various enterprises, just to help keep them alive; but 
I don’t know how far his sentiments about it are disinter- 
ested, for the form of recreation which it suits him to call 
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his work is the buying and selling of stocks for other 
persons, and he cesta bis living in that way. 

it seems a variable sort of living. Only two or three 

eurs ago Rukoff’s acquaintances were despondent about 

is fiscal condition, and speculated anxiously and with 
sympathy as to his family’s chances of petting through 
the winter. That was after '93, when all values savk in 
the ground, and the brokers sat around for four years and 
watched the hole. It was a long vigil, but now Rakoff 
is on his legs aguin and shives in fine raiment; and no 
wonder, when the land seems full of money, and every 
one who bad a store in a stocking seems to have got it 
out for use. To buy a lot of something at 80 and sell it 
within a month at par seems 4 great deal more profitable 
than work, as well as easier. e have seen it done so 
much of late that it is no wonder that we who have not 
done it should feel the need of some consoling reflec- 
tions to reconcile us to our apparent neglect of golden 
chances, 

Ever since letters were invented it has been one of the 
duties of scribes to use all honorable means to convince 
their fellows that there are better things in life than get- 
ting rich. There is no argument on the subject which is 
not several thousand years old, nor is there any sound 
one that is not just as timely now as when it was first 
advanced. All the obvious drawbacks of affluence dis- 
played and demonstrated for generations innumerable 
have not availed to break us poor human creatures of a 
sneaking eagerness to be a little richer than we are—it 
is a healthy tendency that makes for civilization’s ad- 
vancement. Good for us if we can make our labors 
profitable and reap due rewards! Good for us if we are 
long-headed enough to practise thrift and hold on to a 
share of our earnings! Good for us if we can invest our 
savings wisely, so that they may roll up on their own 
account! Good for us if by the exercise of our energy 
and distretion we make poor property good! What is 
not good for us is to cultivate in ourselves the lazy desire 
to get something for nothing; to get rich without due in- 
terposition of honest work, or prudence or foresight of 
our own. To have money to invest is to be in a fortunate 
case. To invest it in property that is increasing in value 
is an excellent plan if one can compass it. Wary many 
persons have compassed it of late, for almost all property 
has increased in value. It may even be excusable, if one 
has money to spare, to spend it in buying chances in the 
great Wall Street lottery, where the fluctuations of the 
market may sweep it all away or greatly increase it. 
What is certain is that when one has not the money to 
spare one ouglit not to gamble, and that when one has 
no funds to invest it is an ill use of thought to ponder on 
the rise in securities which one cannot buy. 

We don’t envy Van Tort the gambler when he gathers 


up his winnings and rises from the green table. We say, 
**He has won, but to-morrow he will lose; and even 
though he dould, keep what he wins, who would live a 
gambler’s life, and be racked by its anxieties?” Neither 
should we envy our fellows who seem of late to have 
found a»profit in Wall Street. If we cannot be investors, 
let us decline with equanimity all enticements to be gam- 
blers, as necessitating a mauvner of life which is incon- 
sistent with that we wish to lead, and hopes and fears 
and worries and incessant attention which are incompati- 
ble with serenity of mind or successful application in 
other fields of endeavor. If one is aged and infirm, like 
Rakoff's wife's aunt, and is shut off from most pleasant 
sights and sounds, and hard pressed for mental occupa- 
tion, a measure of timely and gentle speculation is per- 
haps an excusable amusement. So if one believes that to 
be a gambler is his true calling, aud is properly equipped 
for that industry, and buttressed with philosophy and 
diamonds and other effects convenient for use as collat- 
eral security, there seems no conclusive reason why he 
should not sally forth and concentrate his mind on the 
acquisition of experience. But persons who are not 
drawn to speculation for its own sake, but merely as a 
means of getting money without labor, make poor gam- 
blers. If they intend to make their living in some other 
calling, they had better stick to that calling, and not dis- 
tract their minds by speculation. They may invest, and 
if they reap a profit from good investments, so much the 
better for them. But it is not for them to keep the run 
of good chances—to try to know when to get in and when 
to get out; to buy at the lowest point and sell at the 
highest. That is a business by itself—like three-card 
monte or piracy — and the usual result of an attempt 
to combine it with some other business is that the 
other business suffers. If you would speculate pleasant- 
ly, without actually making it a business, you must have 
time to spare as well as money, and a little spare money 
and much spare time make a better combination than 
the reverse of those proportions. 

It is a commonplace to add that gambling is a danger- 
ous amusement, like drink, because of its tendency to 
sweep unwary persons off their legs. Still, ordinary ob- 
servation seems to warravt the surmise that, just as mill- 
ions of our fellows are able to practise a limited indul- 
gence in intoxicants without moral or physical collapse, 
80 millions at one time or another amass a modest experi- 
ence of the vicissitudes of speculation without losing their 
self-control, or the funds of any one except themselves. 
The great ocean of rum is clogged with wreckage; the 
shores of the sea of chance are white with bones; but 
both of these treacherous surfaces are constantly traversed 
by millions of adveuturers who contrive somehow to reach 
a port. E. 8. Martin. 
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HE HOLIDAY NUMBER OF THE “ BAZAR” 
reached Paris a few days before Christmas, 
and as I opened it and read Mr. John Kendrick 
Bangs'’s ‘‘ Pathetic Tale of Christmas - tide,” 
grave apprehensions for our own Christmas 
filled my soul. The full enjoyment of that 

day entirely depends upon the satisfaction of the children 
in one’s immediate horizon. The nurseries of my two 
most intimate child friends at that moment were simply 
strewn with relics of the very ‘‘choo-choo” cars, dolls, 
zine soldiers, horses, carts, bikes, arks, groceries, and the 
“likes” of which, according to this convincing poet, the 
little boys of the period had become so blasé, and yet it 
was precisely these same toys, so far as | could find out, 
that unrelenting fate, together with a benevolent Santa 
Claus, was preparing for the children this year. 

As we gathered round the tree on Cliristmas eve, it was 
with a great sense of relief, therefore, that | observed that 
once more, at least, these interesting objects did their 
work. Also, being of the philosophic turn of mind, that 
comes with the end of one year and the beginning of an- 
other, the modernity I perceived in their sameness gave 
me opportunity for certain interesting reflections. What 
a bard time old Santa must have trying to keep up to 
date! Take the toy donkey of one’s childhood, for in- 
stance, which in my early days—not so very long ago, 
after all—was a peaceful animal, who seemed the em- 
bodiment of meekness itself on his lit‘le four-wheeled 
wooden platform. What a change from the belligerent 
beast of his species at a tree in Paris, apparently modelled 
upon those one finds in the streets of Cairo, mounted by 
a donkey-boy of similar character, and, moreover, with a 
rubber tube and ball attachment which gave him a lunge- 
ing, rampaging gait, with occasional kick-ups behind, that 
was actually startling! 


VIDENTLY NO SELF-RESPECTING TOY IS 
F anything, nowadays, if not in the movement liter- 
ally as often as figuratively. All the carts are 
mail-coaches, automobiles, and complicated vehicles with 
mechanical insides, warranted to break records; the games 
go by electricity, and when we opened the box of lead 
soldiers, bought by the children’s best French friend at 
the factory in the old, old ‘* Street of the Holy Fathers,” 
it gave one a positively uncanny feeling to see that they 
were Rough Riders! 

I am not sure that it was not until after the festivities 
were all over, and I was taken in by the children’s mother 
to have a look at the littlest boy asleep, that I began to 
think with complacency of a still newer year with a pos- 
sibly more rapid pace. He lay there with his golden 
curls falling over the pillow, and in his arms his old, old 
** pussie,” a forlorn, dilapidated stuffed cat of cloth, with 
even its tail inartistically painted on before. ‘‘ On revient 
toujours a ses premiers amours!” I said to myself. The 
new year may try in vain to be new. 

The other boy sat up late for the first time in his life, 
and his mother took him to the window to see the stars, 
of which there were myriads in the clear, brilliant sky. 


He looked at them meditatively, and then said, slowly, 
‘*Mamma, if those are the stars, where are the stripes?” 


HE AMERICAN COLONY IN PARIS AMUSED 

itself during the holidays according to its own fash- 

ion, which is very much the fashion of the rest of 
the American world at holiday-times. The Embassy was 
open on New-Year's day, and the ambassador and Mrs 
Porter received from four to seven. Mrs, Porter was 
very handsome in mauve satin, and was assisted in the 
tea-room by eight charming young girls, among whom 
were Miss Magda Chaleron, Miss Teicha. Miss Bates, 
Miss Amy Gillette, and Miss Hunting-Howell. The girls 
dined at the Embassy, and the orchestra played for a little 
davce for them and the men who came in the evening. 

‘The night before had taken place Mrs. Bodington’s 
réveillon party, to wish the old year out and the new year 
in with the quaint Russian custom of which I wrote last 
year, followed by an informal dance; and two or three 
days later came Mrs. Henry Drake’s beautiful féte for 
the children, in the afternoon. There was a Guignol— 
the French version of “Punch and Judy”; there was a 

ag ay and then followed a cotillon, led by little 
Miss Drake and the dancing - master, with bewildering 
favors. 

Then were disclosed the wonders of the tea-room. In 
the centre of the table was a large Ferris wheel, going 
round and round after the manner of the original, with 
all the baskets packed with flowers, bonbons, and toys. 
The two principal ornaments of the table were two enor- 
mous baskets, one filled with delightful fishes with their 
tails down, the other with equally attractive ducks with 
beaks up. There was, of course, one of each for every 
one of the sixty or seventy children present, and naturally 
every one contained toys and bonbons, while the Ferris 
wheel let down constantly its precious freight into eager 
little hands. Mechanical toys were strewn all over the 
festive board as one sees flowers at dinners. 

The children, most of whom were charmingly dressed, 
gave one an excellent opportunity of remarking that the 
simplest things for children are always the prettiest. 
Sailor suits for little boys, Greenaway gowns for little 
girls, are still as smart and dainty as anything one can 
find for very youthful dancers. After this fashion were 
dressed the children of the Duc Décazes—whose mother 
was an American, Miss Singer—the little boys in white 
sailor suits, with their sailor collars in pale blue silk, hem- 
stitched; the little sister in a straight Greenaway gown of 
white satin, trimmed around the yoke with delicate and 


dainty lace. The Countess de Castellane’s little boy was 
in maroon velvet. 


‘} A REINE FIAMMETTE,” BY CATULLE 

Mendés, at the Odéon, seems to be a play that 
is much talked about, though the Chitelet with 
its Christmas pantomime, the new Opéra Comique, 
“Cyrano” at Coquelin’s theatre, the Vaudeville and the 
Variétés have had more share in the half-million francs 
to which amounted the receipts of the Paris theatres the 


first three days of 1899. The Odéon never makes much 
money. To the smart set in Paris the theatre is prin- 
cipally the pretext for a supper at a restaurant after- 
wards. There would be something hopelessly incon- 
gruous in Puillard’s or the Grand Café after the classic 
respectability of ** the second Théatre Francais.” 

** La Reine Fiammette ” is founded on “ Boccaccio,” and 
is principally made up of somewhat meretricious verse— 
I cannot enjoy Catulle Mendés—and beautiful Italian 
pictures, without much action attached toeither. Yahne 
plays the title réle, and it is amusing to see this chic little 
actress of the boulevard taken to the arms of one of the 
state theatres, and going in apparently for the Comédie 
with a pompous diction. 

Sarah Bernhardt hopes to open her new theutre, the 
old Opéra Comique, now the new Théftre des Nations, 
on the 15th of January. The only thing she has changed, 
she says, is the drop-curtain. In Paris they call Sarah’s 
drop-curtain the Wagner curtain, but we all know that 
she touk the idea of it from our curtains in New York. 


HAT THE TWO SALONS WILL NEVER BE 
fi fused is the opinion to which every one has now 
settled down. The French government naturally 
uses all its influence towards uniting the two, and since 
the world, with all its experience, rarely as yet realizes 
that no one person is necessary to any work, it seemed to 
those outside, when Puvis de. Chavannes died, as though 
the Champ de Mars Salon might follow. 

It seems, however, outside of the well-known names, 
independent of salons, that the stamp of the Champ de 
Mars has a business value far beyond that of the Champs 

lysées. The latter Salon, too, is entirely too irresponsi- 
ble in its hanging for any Champ de Mars painter, accus- 
tomed to something different, to consent to expose in it. 
One cannot see men like Cazin or Simon, for instance, con- 
senting to be hung, say, beside a pupil of Vibert. 

It is quite settled now that Cazin will finish the friezes 
for the Panthéon, left incomplete by Puvis de Chavannes. 
Some of the over-zealous—especially when it is a question 
of attacking the government—have seemed to see a sort 
of sacrilege in this. But Cazin certainly possesses one of 
the greatest talents of the century, and that kind of col- 
laboration has been seen fifty times in the history of art. 


EORGES RODENBACH IS DEAD. DO YOU 

know his books—La Reine de Silence, Bruges la 

Morte, Le Carilloneur? It was he, with his delicate 

and charming prose, who put in fashion the present culte 

for Bruges, where he was born. Bruges la Morte may be 

dead, but it is in itself the most beautiful bibelot that 
exists, I am told. 

A man who has just come from Spain told me the 
other day he wished that country could be preserved as a 
relic, like Bruges. He thought the other nations ought 
to club together and form a syndicate to buy it and keep 
it as a perfect relic of the Middle Ages. This man was a 
Frenchman, let me make haste to add. 

KATHARINE DE FoREsT. 
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HERE HAS BEEN SO MUCH OVER. 
dressing laiely—that is, within the last few 
years—that the word has gone forth that women 
who wish to be considered well dressed must 
henceforth dress more quietly in the street and 
public places. The law will not be generally 

obeyed for some time to come, but there is already rather 
a difference to be noted, by a close observer, in the effect 
of the costumes that are worn at public places, and there 
are markedly fewer of the flaring, flaming, flamboyant 
colors seen in the street costumes that were conspicuous 
a year ago 

At the opera the toilettes are superb, They are in some 
respects quite as pronounced as those that have been 
previously worn, but they are less striking on the whole; 
while at private entertainments—dinners, receptions, etc. 
—there is a great change both in the styles and in the color- 
ing. The dark gowns, or the all-one-tone gowns that 
would otherwise perhaps be rather sombre, are relieved 
by the trimming or 
by the jewels worn. 
Oddly enough, jew- 
els do continue to 
be worn, and at most 
inappropriate times; 
but again there is a 
rumor that this wear- 
ing of diamonds and 
precious gems of all 
kinds is to be frown- 
ed down, and next 
year will be consid 
ered in bad taste. 


HE POLO 
naise and prin- 
cesse gowns are 


7 rapidly gaining in 
favor. This style of 

| dress is very effective 

| when it is becoming 

and well made; and 

| as American dress 
‘ makers are clever 

\ in their adaptation, 

o~ even the cheaper 
ones are now turn 

ing out remarkably good gowus in these styles; while the 
masterpieces, as it were, of the real artists are exquisite 
in design and coloring and in the graceful lines followed. 
There is one very odd thing to be noticed about the prin 
cesse gown, and that is that where it is becoming it is 
exceedingly refined, harmonizing, and smart; but if it is 








unbecoming it is a vulgar style of dress, and even when 
a woman has a good figure it lacks smartness. 


VERY EFFECTIVE GOWN MADE IN A 
A polonaise is of light gray ladies’ cloth. The skirt 
is of silk with only a band of the ladies’ cloth 
around the foot and up the front breadth. The polonuise 
. itself is of course 
long, and is trim- 
a in the back. 
It would trail on 
the ground were it 
not for the under- 
skirt, which is a 
little longer. In 
front it opens with 
large revers faced 
with gray satin, 
showing a vest of 
light gray velvet 
- @ and an inner waist- 
. coat of white taffe- 
ta silk in very small 
tucks fastened with 
. © jewelled buttons. 
~ > The coat, or polo- 
4c naise, is fastened 
a over at the left side 
with a jewelled 
f button, and is then 
‘ ; left loose; but the 
=A sides are so wide 
that one falls over 
the other. The 
sleeves are exag- 
geratedly small, 
with absolutely no 
fulness at the top. There is a high flaring collar of the 
gray cloth, with a high inside collar of white taffeta silk 
in small tucks, and just at the throat in front is a stiff 
rabbit’s-ear bow of black velvet fastened with a rhine- 
stone buckle 


is a favorite this winter has thé’skirt trimmed with 

bands of white Irish point lace. These bands do 
not go straight around the figure, but are much lower on 
one side than on the other, and go entirely around the 
gown. The same trimming is continued on the waist, the 
bands being about four inches wide. The sleeves are 
small, with some fulness at the top, and there is a high 
stock-collar of white lace. It is an exceedingly simple 
gown, one of the most expensive models of the season, 


writ GRAY PRINCESSE GOWN THAT 


and in gray on a slight figure it is extremely becoming. 
The very same model carried out in black cloth with blac 
velvet bands, headed with a narrow braid of black passe- 
menterie, is an exceedingly vulgar gown. The black seems 
to be harsh, and the black velvet conspicuous, whereas the 
gray and white are dainty and refined. 


CHARMING GOWN OF LIGHT GRAY, ALSO 
A in the polonaise style, is made with a skirt that 
fastens at the left side, but in such a way that it 
apparently does not fasten anywhere. There is no ful- 
ness at all in the back, but there is a little flare to the skirt, 
so that around the foot it stands out. The waist, which 
apparently is in one piece with the skirt, is in reality en- 
tirely separate, but where it joins the skirt the joining is 
hidden by a narrow belt of the cloth. By-the-way, it 
is now customary to wear very narrow belts with the 
cloth gowns when waists and skirts correspond, and the 
little band does not make any break, as would the broad 
belt or the belt of another color. The waist of this cos- 
tume fastens over at the left side also in an invisible 
fashion, and has a 
round yoke—a very 
narrow one—of white 
lace. Below the yoke 
the material blouses a 
little, so as not to look 
too stiff and harsh. 
The sleeves have no 
fulness at all, fit tight- 
ly, and have deep vel- 
vet cuffs. This is one ) 
of the very simplest 
costumes, and one of 
the most difficult to 
make. 


ELVET APPLI- . 

qué is coming --~% &/» ‘ 
back into favor. 

An effective costume 2 / 

that has lately been ' | 

worn is of a snuff- wx} & 

brown cloth trimmed ; Pe Oa y% 

with a much darker 

brown velvet. The int tt 

skirt is long, and has ; 

around the foot a narrow band of the velvet, cut with a 

scalloped edge. The waist is made to give in the back 

the effect of an Eton jacket; in front it has long points. 

The entire back of the waist is covered with cut-work of 

the velvet, made by having the cloth cut away and the 

velvet slipped in underneath. 











EVENING CLOAK TRIMMED WITH FUR. 
For pattern see No. II, on pattern-sheet Supplement. 








VENING CLOAK TRIM- 
MED WITH FUR. 


GREEN cloth trimmed with beaver 
makes a very pretty combination for the 
model illustrated. The beaver edges the wide 
flounce of the cape, the little narrow machine- 
stitched flounce around the cape-collar, and the 
high storm collar. The pattern is given in small 
size. Cut the cloak, in wadded lining and mate- 
rial, from Fig. 7 two pieces, and from Fig. 9 one 
piece doubled in the middle. From Figs. 8 and 
11 cut two pieces of each in unwadded lining and 
material, and from Fig. 10 one piece doubled in 
the middle; the standing collar is cut from Figs. 
12 to 14 in doubled material and canvas. When 
the lowest flounce is sewed to the cape part—the 
flounce must be held to the cape somewhat—the 
cape is faced down the fronts and around the bot- 
tom with bias strips of material four inches wide. 
When the two little pockets are added by which 
the cloak is held together in front, a slit is made 
in the lining on the left side and a little pocket 
slipped into the lining; this, as well as the two 
others, is finished with a little ribbon ruching. 
The cape is gathered between the stars and sewed 
to the yoke; a fly eight inches long and two inches 
wide is joined to the left front, and hooks and 
eyes are sewed in. The cape-collar and the 
storm collar are sewed to the yoke and the fur 
trimming added. 


TREET GOWN 
WITH BRAID. 


Gray covert-cloth trimmed with a 
white corded braid is chosen for this cos- 
tume. The braid is sewed on partly plain and 
partly in scrolls. The close-fitting waist is hooked 
down the front, and laps over on the left side ina 
point; there is a large button at the waist-line, and 
one just below. The waist is cut out pointed in 
front and round in the back, and the vest and col- 
lar are of light gray taffeta finely tucked; the 
white cravat is edged with white satin ribbons, 
narrow and shirred. 

Cut the skirt in covert-cloth and lining from 
the diagrams Figs. 15 and 16, each in one piece 
doubled in the middle; the pleats in the back are 
made by fitting the crosses on the dots. Cut the 
waist in lining and tucked taffeta from Fig. 17, in 
lining and material from Figs. 18 to 20, pe in lin- 
ing only from Fig. 21, two pieces of each; in Fig. 
18 add the piece turned down, and make Figs. 19 
to 21 the length required. The taffeta vest is 
sewed to the lining, and the outside material is 
then added. 


TRIMMED 





STREET GOWN TRIMMED WITH BRAID. 
For pattern see No. ILL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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LACK TULLE RECEPTION 
GOWN. 


For this gown old laces can be used to great 
advantage. Plain and figured black tulle is 
used over a pink taffeta and pink gauze lining, and the 
trimming is of lace figures appliqué and lace insertions. 
The plain tulle is used for the skirt flounce, the sleeves, 
and the full part of the waist; the yokes of both waist and 
skirt are of the figured tulle. The insertion on the sleeves 
is two inches wide; the insertion otherwise used may be 
narrower if desired. There is a narrow ruching of tulle 
around the bottom of the skirt,and two little ruchings at 
the top of the sleeve. The belt is of black velvet, closed 
in the back under a short bow. The collar is of pink vel- 
vet, hooked in the back. 

Cut the skirt in pink taffeta and gauze from Figs. 62 
and 63; on the taffeta skirt put a flounce of taffeta five 
inches wide, and finish the gauze skirt with a tulle ruch- 
ing; pin the two skirts together, and take in darts through 
both to get the desired waist measure. Cut the black 
tulle skirt in figured tulle from Fig. 62, and the flounce 
in plain tulle from Fig. 63; trim the flounce with insertion 
and figures as indicated in the illustration; join yoke and 
flounce, and hide the seam with the 
lace border; the three skirts are 
sewed into one band. 

Cut the waist in taffeta from 
Figs. 64 to 67; sew together and 
take in the darts, and sew to this 
lining the yoke of gauze and fig 







STREET OR TRAVELLING GOWN. 
For pattern see No. IX. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


ured tulle cut from Figs. 68 and 69; the blouse parts are 
cut in gauze and plain tulle from Figs. 70 and 71, and 
the collar in velvet from Fig. 72. The yoke is trimmed 
with the lace figures, and the bloused waist with the narrow 
insertion, sewed on two inches apart; the waist is fastened 
on the left shoulder and under the left arm. The collar 
is lined with taffeta, with the exception of the flaring top, 
which is of double velvet. The taffeta and gauze sleeves 
are cut from No. 17, given with the first pattern on this 
sheet; the tulle sleeves are cut from Fig. 73; they are 
shirred along the inside seam and between the stars at 
the top, and sewed into the waist, fitting 51 to 51. 


TREET OR TRAVELLING 
GOWN. 


Wirnovut being strictly tailor made, this gown 

is kept in plain tailor-made style. The material 

used in the model illustrated is mixed brown diagonal 
cloth, The waist is in the form of a short tight-fitting 
jacket, and is trimmed with small passementerie figures; 
the narrow lapels open over a vest of machine-stitched 
satin; the standing collar is of the satin, and the jacket- 
collar of brown velvet. Cut the skirt in lining and ma- 
terial from Figs. 51 and 52, two pieces of each. Cut the 
waist in satin and lining from Fig. 53; in double material 
and canvas from Fig. 54; in lining and cloth from Figs. 
55 to 58; in velvet, canvas, and lining, on the bias, from 
Fig. 59; in Figs. 54 and 55 add the pieces turned down, 
and make 57 and 58the length required. When the darts 
are taken in the lining the fronts are sewed together, the 
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COSTUME OF CHINESE LADY OF RANK. 
For pattern see No, XI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


pockets stitched on, and the collars sewed in; the standing 
collar is pulled tightly around the upper edge. The 
sleeves are cut in material and lining from Fig. 61, gath- 
ered between the stars and sewed in, fitting 28 to 28 


EW HEALTH CORSET. 


Wirua this corset there is no danger of undue 
pressure upon any vital part; it is so con 
structed that while it affords all the support 
necessary, it does not interfere with the 

healthy action of the liver and the lungs. The corset is in 
light blue sateen. Cut the corset from Fig. 90 to 94, two 


LIGHT CASHMERE GOWN. 
(See Pace 70.) 


69 


pieces of each, placing the pattern upon the thread of the 
goods as indicated; take the darts in Fig. 90, and sew all 
the forms together, The whalebone and steel casings of 
sateen are then stitched on, they are nine inches long in the 
first seam, and eight in the second; the casings are bound at 
the top. Cut two pieces of each from Figs. 95 to 98; 95, 
97, and 98 are lined with the sateen; take the darts in 96, 
sew together Figs. 95 to 97; sew in buttons and button- 
holes, shoulder-bands and eyelets in the back. Cut from 
Figs. 99 to 101, two pieces of each; take the darts in Fig. 
99, sew together, join Fig. 90 according to the numbers, 
and bind the fronts with strips of double material on 
which the buttons are sewed. Bind the bust-supporters; 
in the back, at the place marked by a star, sew in hooks, 
to which are fastened the hooks on the belt. Feather- 
stitch the fronts in silk. 





NEW HEALTH CORSET. 
For pattern see No, XITI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


OSTUME OF CHINESE LADY 
OF RANK. 


A VERY original and becoming fancy dress 

is here illustrated. Instead of the rather ex- 

pensive Chinese materials, satin in different colors is so 
combined and embroidered that it produces the same ef- 
fect. The under-skirt, worn over a pair of wide silk 
knickerbockers, is of green satin; it is in two halves, 
lapping over each other front and back; they are held 
at the waist by a wide girdle of coarse linen. The skirt 
is lined with light blue silk. In front is a tablier heavily 
embroidered with silk in many colors. The whole skirt 
is embroidered with little sprays of flowers. The borders 
around the edge of the skirt and the tablier are of black 
satin. The over-dress, cut in the shape'of a straight, loose 







BLACK TULLE RECEPTION GOWN. 
For pattern see No. X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


; 





skirt, is of scarlet satin embroidered in several shades of 


blue: t vide border is flat stitch. The sleeves are long, 
ind very wide at the bottom. The skirt is closed om the 
right side with red cords and large mother-of-pearl but- 


tous The sleeve border is of white satin embroidered 
in gold and silver on the upper half 

he thick boat-formed sole of the shoes is of white 
wood, with a little under-sole of leather. The tops are of 
green satin appliqué in pink silk and edged with blue 
gros grain ribbon The hair is combed straight back: and 

sinese effect given by a wreath of flowers, a long 

golden arrow, pompons, and silk butterflies 

Cut the skirt in green satin and light blue silk from 
Figs. 74 to 76, two pieces each; sew togcther, matching the 
numbers The linen belt is five inches wide, and the 
haives iap over twelve inches, both in the front and in the 
back In the back there are, moreover, two inches from 
the top, little straps, through which is 
passed a ribbon to be tied around the 
waist 


a 
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LANTS FOR HALL AND PAR- 
LOR DECORATION. 


Few homes nowadays among the wealthy and 

well-to-do classes are without their complement 

of plants for the decoration of hall and parlor. But it is 
seldom that we find these plants in fine condition. In 
many instances the plants chosen are such as are not able 
to adapt themselves to the conditions under which they 
ure kept. In others, failures, either total or comparative, 
result from lack of knowledge of the care required by the 
plants. Toachieve success in this branch of plant-culture 
ove must study conditions which cannot be overcome, and 
select such plants as will adapt themselves to them, and 
one must also learn what kind of treatment each plant 
calls for, understanding that plants have their differences 


Vor. XXXII, No. h. 


these well and keep them in health, others more difficult 
to grow can be added with a reasonable show of success 
in their cultivation, but I would not advise the beginner 
to go outside this list at first. 


ALMS ARE PERHAPS THE MOST POPULAR 
p plants on the list. It will be seen that I have named 

tive varieties of this plant. Latania borbonica— 
better known as the fan palm, because it is from this va- 
riety that the popular summer fan is made—is one of the 
favorites for general cultivation. 1t is a most attractive 
plant when well grown, its great leaves having a spread 
of several feet as the plant attains age. Fine: plants, five 
or six years old, ought to have at least a dozen leaves. 
Because of its low, spreading habit it is most effective 
when given a pedestal to stand on. A large specimen is 
one of the finest ornaments that can be chosen for the 
most elegant hall. It imparts an air of 
refinement and beauty to the place 
which the most costly and elaborate 





Cut the over-dress in satin and 
k lining from Figs. 77 and 79, two 
pieces of each, doubled in the middle, 
aud from Fig. 78 one piece. The backs 


ire sewed together from the neck to 
57, to the left front. Fig. 78 is joined 
from 56 to 57, and the under part of 
the sleeves, cut from Fig. 79, is sewed 
on from 58 to 59 The facing of the 


sleeves, seven inches wide, is turned 
over on the right side four inches deep 
The buttons are put in at the places 
marked by *’s in Fig. 77, and the « 
Fig. 78: the cord loops are sewed 
in Besides this the front part, lap 
ping over, is buttoned twice at the 
Lop 

Any carpenter can make the wooden 
soles for the shoes, two inches high, cut 
wccording to Fig. 80 in the form of a 
boat; they are sloped on the sides so 


that they are five inches long and one 


inch wide Double leathe es are 
nailed under. these wooden svules, and 
the inner sole is cut in thin leather 
from Fig. 80 The tops are cut in 

urd - board, green calico, and green 
ati ne piece of each, from Fig. 81, 
the seam is in the back; the tops are 
lued to the wooden soles, and the 
thin leather soles are laid in loose 


IGHT CASHMERE 
GOWN. 


Cue model illustrated is in 
ht gray cashmere trimmed with very 
narrow pleated ruffles of gray taffeta 
ind with cream-colored guipure. Old 
dresses of any light-weight material 
can easily be made over in this way, 
combining either chiffon or taffeta with 
the material already on hand; it should 
be kept all in one color, relying upon 
the guipure trimming for relief 


ODEL. CLOTH 
COSTUME. 


Our readers will find in 
this number of the Bazar 


1 convenient and useful pattern for a 
model costume, so far as the linings 
are concerned The correct outlines 
for the cutting of linings, on which 
the designs of outer skirts will be 
draped, will be found indispensable by 
the home dressmaker or professional 


modiste who adopts the Bazar styles 
in ber costumes 

We are siire that the plan of a model 

urment, which shall be the founda 
tien of all the season's gowns, will 
' ve a welcome one to practical wo 
men Iu future patterns only the out 
side form of a gown will be provided 


but there will be found to exist a per 
fect harmony between this and the 
model lining, so that the two may be 
easily attached. Where double-skirt 
ed costumes are illustrated and are 

irnished in pattern form, the pattern 
\ include, besides the complete 


waist, only the upper skirt, and where 
shaped trimming (such as applied 
bands) is used, a perfect outline of 








furniture cannot give. 

Sieforthia elegans is more popular 
where a tall palm is desired. This va- 
riety throws out leaf-stalks four or five 
feet in length when properly grown. 
These spring from the centre of the 
plant, and curve gracefully outward in 
such a manner as to give the plant an 
air of great beauty and dignity. This 
variety needs no pedestal, but it should 
be given adeep pot. Such a pot serves 
two purposes: it elevates the plant to 
a proper height and allows it to send 
its roots down, which is something all 
palms like to do. 

Pheenix reclinata is a variety of mod- 
erate size. In habit it is spreading and 
somewhat drooping. Its leaves often at- 
tain a length of four feet. Its lower leaf- 
lets are often so stiff and pointed as to be 
to all intents and purposes thorns, but 
those farther up the leaf become flat 
and have all the characteristics of true 
foliage. This variety is an excellent 
one for general culture, because it often 
succeeds where others fail 

Chameerops excelsa has a leaf some 
thing like that of the fan palm, but 
smaller, and the division of the seg 
ments of the leaf runs deeper—nearly 
to the junction of leaf and stalk, in 
fact. It is of a lighter color than most 
palms. It produces foliage in great 
profusion, and this foliage is most per 
sistent in character. The writer hus a 
plaut about six years old which has 
never lost but two leaves. It has now 
about thirty. Because of its rather low 
and compact habit, this variety is ex 
cellently adapted for the decoration of 
awindow. It throws out suckers free 
ly about the base of the plant, and 
these, if allowed to grow, soon produce 
a mass of small foliage, which helps to 
cover the pot, thus adding greatly to 
the attraction of the plant. 

Areca lutescens is a variety of medi- 
um size, of upright and slightly spread 
ing habit. This sort is not at all formal 
in its style of growth, and may be con- 
sidered one of the most graceful vari- 
eties suited to general cultivation 


© GROW THE PALM WELL, IT 
£ is important that we give it good 
soil, good drainage, and a pot 
suited to its root needs, and good light 
It seems to do best in a soil of loam 
containing some clay. Its roots are 
strong and fleshy, and like to feel 
themselves firmly supported by that in 
which they grow. As I have suid, they 
have a tendency to run down, rather 
than spread out, therefore the ordinary 
pot is never deep enough to suit the 
palm after it has reached the age of two 
or three years. If you get pots two 
or three feet deep and twenty inches 
across, they will prove well adapted to 
the needs of large specimens 
Good drainage is of the greatest im 
portance. If it is not provided, sur- 
plus water is often retained about the 
roots of the plant. This leads to sour 
ing of the soil, and this condition al 
ways brings on an unhealthy action, 
the result of which is soon seen in the 
yellowing of the tips of the leaves. By- 
and-by the leaves turn brown, and are 
so badly injured that they disfigure the 
plant and must be cut off, and when 
four or five leaves have been lost the 








such trimming. For those who still 
cling to gored skirts there will also be 
designed exclusively for the Bazar 
readers a skirt, which, while meeting 
every requirement for ordinary use in 
silks and parrow-width materials, will 


yet possess the latest form of skirt as nearly as possi 
ble 


cular, fitting without a wrinkle over the hips, and 
with only one seam down the centre of the back 
It is equally adapted to a drop skirt, to a lined cloth 
garment, or to a sham skirt with cloth reaching half-way 
up, over which a tunic or peplum may be worn. A cloth 
gown made upon the plain model found in pattern No 
39 will prove a most admirable costume for many pur 
poses, and may be trimmed or not, according to the fancy 
of the wearer 
For a person of medium size it will require 5 yards of 
naterial 50 inches wide to make the gown as bere illus 
trated. The waist is very simple, but the outlines are 
perfect, and the sleeve is very smart 


Tes SKIRT OF THE PRESENT MODEL IS CIR 


MODEL CLOTH COSTUME. 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 139.—(See Page 81.) 


and peculiarities quite the same as persons, and that the 
same kind of treatment will not answer for all of them. 
In this way, and in this way only, will we be able to give 
them intelligent care. 

The list of really good plants for hall and parlor use is 
nota long one. If I were asked to make out such a list 
for general use, it would include the following: Palms— 
Latania borbonica, Pheenix reclinata, Chamerops excelsa, 
Areca lutescens, and Sieforthia elegans; Ficus elastica, or 
“rubber- plant”; Aspidistra lurida varieguta; Agave 


***Queen Victoria”; Grevillea robusta; Asparagus spren- 


geerii; Anthericum variegatum. This list gives twelve 
plants, differing greatly in habit and size, and affords a 
sufficient variety to suit most occasions. It comprises 
those of the easiest culture, and is one which I feel safe in 
recommending to the amateur who desires to form a col- 
lection of this class. After one has learned how to grow 





plant is generally past its usefulness 

for decorative purposes, for most vari 

eties of the palm produce leaves so 

slowly that they can never afford to 

lose many. I find that more trouble 

in growing the palm well arises from 
poor drainage than from all other causes. Therefore be 
sure that each pot has at least three inches of broken 
crockery, brick, or charcoal in the bottom of it to pre- 
vent the soil above from clogging the hole in it. It isa 
good plan to put a layer of sphagnum moss or cocoa 
fibre over the drainage material before putting in the 
soil. ‘This will keep the soil from washing down and fill- 
ing the cracks and crevices, thus allowing the surplus 
water to pass off readily. 

Great care must be taken in regard to the application 
of water. As most decorative plants will be used at 
some distance fromm the window for days at a time, evap- 
oration will be slow, and it is a mistake to give more 
water while the soil remains moist. Wait until the sur- 
face appears dry, and then give enough to thoroughly 
saturate all the soil in the pot. 

Some persons have the idea that plants used for the 
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decoration of hall or parlor can be placed in a corner or 
some other place some distance from good light and left 
there indefinitely without injury. ‘This is not the case. 
‘These plants, to remain in health, must be kept near the 
window as much as possible. They do not require direct 
sunshine, but they need the beneficial effects of strong 
light. If one bas half a dozen plants, they can be used 
alternately, some doing decorative duty, while others are 
in the window-hospital to recuperate. 

Palms are often injured by insects. It is therefore 
necessary that they be watched carefully, and that pre- 
cautions should be taken against the advance and intrench- 
ment of the enemy. An ounce of prevention is worth a 
peund of cure in this case. Aim to keep the pests from 
getting a foothold. You can do this by using a solution 
of fir-tree oil soup. It is a good plan to have a long- 
handled bristle brush with which to apply the solution to 
such parts of the plants 
as are difficult to get at 
otherwise, Work it 
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the garment, which is easy-fitting, is of princesse form, 
and is made upon a fitted model lining (see pattern No. 
139). The front of the gown is made with a plain yoke, 
upon which the full skirt is gathered, the gathering being 
gently distributed across the entire width of the front. 
From under the collar long stoles, about twenty - two 
inches wide at. the bottom, fall quite to the foot of the 
own, 
. These stoles may be as elaborate or as plain as desired, 
and of single widths of silk or of a divided breadth of the 
veiling. In the present instance the latter material is 
chosen, the’ stoles having insertion applied at intervals 
throughout their length, and the lower edge being finished 
with deep lace ruffles. The wide Medici collar and the 
lower collar, which assumes almost the proportions of a 
cape, are correspondingly trimmed, The sleeves are 
made upon the lining form to be found in mode) costume 
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ID-SEASON WRAPS AND 
JACKETS. 


Tue selection of a wrap in midwinter is a 

matter which requires the utmost care. One 

must provide for the bitterly cold days when warm gar- 
ments are a necessity, and also for the springlike weather 
which comes, a day at a time, it may be, in January, but 
which is always characteristic of February, when a heavy 
garment isa burden. Not every one can possess an un- 
limited wardrobe, and how to meet the demands of the 
fickle climate and yet appeur always appropriately dressed 
is a problem which must be solved by women with modest 
purses. The wrap is particularly important, since it is 
the ‘* finishing-touch ” to the poh Mn costumes. Perhaps 
the best material for a really serviceable wrap is a light 
weight wool cloth, 

closely woven, which 





down among the ax- 
ils of the leaves, and 
scrub the base of the 
plant well, using force 
enough to dislodge any 
of the insects which 
may have congregated 
there. This is where 
the mealy-bug will es- 
tablish himself if not 
interfered with, and it 
is quite necessary that 
he should be given to 
understand that his 
presence will not be 
tolerated on your 
plants if you expect to 
keep them in good con- 
dition. Because he 
looks like a bit of cot- 
ton down he often es- 
capes detection. But 
be not deceived by his 
disguises. As soon as 
you see bits of white 
here and there between 
the leaf and the main 
stalk, be sure that the 
mealy-bug has come, 
and be prompt to let 
him know that he is 
expected to go, and to 
stay away. Sometimes 
scale attacks the palm. 
Those who have never 
seen this enemy to 
plant life will not be 
likely to suspect its 
presence for some time, 
because it is so small 
and unobtrusive. But 
very soon the appear- 
ance of the plant will 
go to show that there 
is trouble of some sort 
somewhere, and inves- 
tigation will show 
small flat brown par- 
ticles, resembling a 
fish-seale more than 
anything else, adhering 
to the leaves, generally 
about the base of the 
plant. Scrape one of 
these off with a stick, 
and you will find that 
beneath the scale or 
shell there is a live 
creature which is suck- 
ing the life from the 
plant. The best rem 
edy for this most dan 
gerous enemy to the 
welfare of the palm is 
the same fir-tree oil 
application advised for 
fighting the mealy-bug. 
Apply it with the bris- 
tle-brush,and do it with 
sufficient force to re- 
move the insect. Do 
not be satisfied so long 
as a scale is to be seen. 
If palms or other 
plants are neglected 
until they become cov- 
ered with insects it will 
be next to impossible 
to get them perfectly 
clean und free from the 
pesis, and the vitality 
of the plants will soon 
be lowered beyond the 








may be made up either 
in jacket, cape, or col- 
laretie form, according 
to the fancy of the fu- 
ture wearer, and may 
vary in length from a 
shoulder-cape to a full- 
length redingote. The 
most popular choice 
for such a wrap is that 
of the bolero, modified 
or accentuated accord- 
ing to individual fancy. 
A garment of this vari- 
ety is equally accepta- 
ble for social occasions 
or for ordinary walk- 
ing purposes, and is 
effective if treated in 
velvet, velours, satin, 
or moderately heavy 
cloth. Where one al- 
ready possesses a pretty 
velours bolero, it may 
be modernized by add- 
ing wide revers of 
white or light-colored 
satin duchesse, braided, 
appliqué, or plain, as 
may be desired. It 
may be made still more 
effective by attaching 
two long stoles of satin 
or velours just under 
the revers, which will 
reach almost to the foot 
ofthegown. A Medici 
collar,faced with white 
satin to correspond 
with the revers, will 
add to its richness. A 
garment of this form 
rendered in kersey, 
with stitching about 
the bottom, and revers 
and stoles of panne 
velvet, will also prove 
serviceable and stylish. 
The bolero is a com- 
fortable form of jacket, 
and, while essentially 
youthful, is suitable for 
stout women whose 
outlines are still grace- 
ful when effectively 
gowned. It is because 
of its adaptability that 
this wrap continues in 
favor with Paris dress- 
makers and designers. 
Some of the new bo 
leros for out-door wear 
have jacket backs and 
rounded fronts, and 
others are rounded just 
above the waist-line in 
the back, curving be 
tween the front darts to 
a rounded point an inch 
and a half below the 
waist-line. Another va- 
rintion, and one which 
will be worn during the 
spring, consists of a 
sleeveless jacket, made 
with a succession of 
shoulder caps, which 
fall like an epaulette 
over the upper arm, 
made in any of the vel- 
vets or smooth black 
cloths; a wrap of this 
kind is exceedingly ef 








safety -point by their 

ravages, and a state of 

ill health results which 

soon makes the plants 

worthless for orna- 

mental purposes. On this account I would lay particular 
stress on the importance of keeping the plants free from 
their insect enemies. Always act onthe offensive. Take 
it for granted that the insects will come if you allow them 
to, and give them to understand, by your anticipatory 
manceuvres, that they will not be tolerated. If this is 
done, your collection can be kept clean at all times. 

Even E. Rexrorp. 


OWN FOR YOUNG MATRON. 


A PRETTY gown originally designed for 
home comfort, but which may, if of rich ma- 
terial, be allowed to do duty as a tea gown or 
be used by a convalescent, is of pale blue nuns’ 

veiling. The plan of the garment is modelled by Ma- 
dame Stein exclusively for Bazar readers, The back of 


GOWN FOR YOUNG MATRON. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 140.—[See Page 81.) 


No. 139, the outer form being a part of the regular pat- 
tern of the gown now under consideration. The bottom 
of the garment is made with a demi-train, and may be fin- 
ished with a simple hem or a pinked ruffle of the veiling 
or any preferred mode of trimming. If a drop skirt be 
desired, it may be made separately, and belted or put 
upon a sliding tape, according to individual desire. 


O MAKE THIS COSTUME FOR A MEDIUM- 
T sized person 7 yards of veiling 44 inches wide will 
be required, or 15 yards of silk 22 inches wide. 

In using this model for a cloth costume the skirt will 
give more complete satisfaction if made up entirely with- 
out stiffening except for a crinoline band two or three 
inches wide at the bottom. With a little modification of 
the trimming, and a wise choice of material, this gown 
can do duty where an easy-fitting gown is desirable. 


fective when worn over 
colored cloth skirts, es 
pecially in the almond 
and biscuit - colored 
cloths. 

Capes and collarettes, 
if deep enough to afford real protection, are always useful 
for midwinter; but in order to keep warm it is often 
necessary to wear a short-waisted knitted or lined silk 
jacket under them, There are endless varieties of capes 
(an excellent pattern of one late style appeared recently 
in the Bazar), but, like the bolero, the cape allows room 
for individual fancy. 1t may be narrow to scantness and 
covered with ruffles.or it may be extremely full,the fulness 
being secured in a large Empire pleat in the centre of the 
back at the collar. In remodelling a last year’s garment, 
this particular gape would prove a very practical model ; 
but the Watteau pleat, which lies outside of a garment, 
must not be substituted for the Empire pleat, which is 
formed inside. 

Jackets now extend about nine inches below the waist, 
some with curved circular flounces, others with flounces 
of bias panne velvet. 











DOLLS COAT AND HOOD 
For pattern see No. XIV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


OLL’S COAT AND CAP. 


THe patterns given are of a size to fita 
doll about twenty-one inches tall without the 
head. The trimming is white braid, mother- 
of-pearl buttons, strips of white fur, and little 

rosette of white baby-ribbon. The little ‘coat is cut from 
Fig. 104 two pieces, from Figs. 105 to 107 one piece of 
each doubled in the middle. The yoke is sewed together, 
matching the numbers; the x's marked a, b, c, d are fitted 
to the points marked a, b, c, d, and the darts are taken 
The coat parts are sewed to the yoke from 109 to 110, and 
the coat edges turned under along the line marked by 
fine points. The sleeves are cut from Fig. 108, each 
sleeve in one piece 

The cap, cut from Fig. 109,in one piece doubled in tthe 
middle, has little rosettes of ribbon, and ties under the 
chin with white ribbons 


UIT FOR BOY FROM 7 TO 8 
YEARS OLD. 


Tuts suit is of dark bluecheviot. The trousers 

are sewed to the under-waist, which buttons in 

the back. The blouse is buttoned down the front and 
tucked on the sides; the back is laid in pleats and has a 
yoke; there is a turn-over collar, and the sleeves are 
tucked to simulate a cuff. Cut the trousers in cheviot 
from Figs. 82 and 83, making them the length required; 
sew together; add pockets and flies for buttons and but 
ton-holes in front. The back is stitched at the waist to 
imitate a band, and buttoned upon the waist. The parts 
are sewed to the under-waist, which is cut in double lin 
ing from Fig. 84. Cut the jacket from Fig. 85 two 


pieces, and from Figs. 86 and 87 one piece of each, doubled 
in the middie; 85 and 86 must be made the length re 
quired. Take in the darts, add the pockets, and tuck the 
fronts between the lines, making the space two inches 
wide. Face the fronts with cheviot three inches wide at 
the top and eight inches wide around the bottom, which 
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is also interlined with crinoline. The back is pleated, 
fitting the crosses on the dots; the yoke is lined. Sew in 
the belt straps at the crosses in the side seam. Cut the 
sleeves from Fig. 89, tucking them until the space is 
about two inches wide. Sew them into the blouse, fitting 
86 to 86. The collar is lined with silk and stiffened with 
crinoline. 


ROCK FOR CHILD FROM 1 
TO 2 YEARS OLD. 


A very simple little gown of white flannel is 
here illustrated. The yoke is embroidered in 
light blue silk, and the neck finished with a bias strip of 
flannel embroidered in silk; on the shoulders are little 
bows of light blue gros grain ribbon half an inch wide. 
Cut the skirt in flannel from Fig. 38, allowing for a 
two-inch hem. Cut the yoke in muslin lining and ma- 
terial from Fig. 39 one piece, doubled in the middle, and 
from Fig. 40 two pieces. In cutting the front yoke al- 
low material for the scalloped edge; cut the sleeves in 
muslin from Fig. 41, and in flannel from Fig. 42, each in 
one piece doubled in the middle. The frock is hooked 
or buttoned behind. The sleeves are shirred between the 
*'s and sewed in, fitting 91 to 91. 





COAT, CAP, AND MUFF FOR YOUNG GIRL 
For pattern see No. I. on pattern-eheet Supplement. 


ACKET, HAT, AND MUFF FOR 
LITTLE GIRL FROM 3 TO 4 
YEARS OLD. 


Jacket, hat, and muff are all made of soft white 
Astrakhan cloth. The hat is made on a crinoline shape, 
and takes about half a yard of material; in front is a white 
satin bow, into which are stuck two white quills. The 
muff is made of wadded white satin, over which the As- 
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FROCK FOR CHILD FROM 1 TO 2 PLEATRD FROCK FOR GIRL FROM SUIT FOR BOY FROM 7 TO 8 


YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see No. VIL. on pattern-sheet 
Supplement 


7 TO. 8 YEARS OLD. YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see No, IV, on pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 


For pattern see No. XII. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement 


trakhan cloth is laid loosely; the seam on top is hidden 
by a white satin bow of four-inch wide ribbon; a yard 
-_ three - quarters of narrower ribbon is used for the 
sling. 

Cut the jacket in Astrakhan cloth from Figs. 31, 33, and 
84 two pieces of each, from Fig. 32 one piece doubled in 
the middle; the sleeves are cut from Fig. 35. The jacket 
is lined with cashmere, and the fronts are faced with ma- 
terial five inches deep. When the sleeves are lined with 
cashmere they are gathered between the *’s and sewed 
in, fitting 79 to 79. 





EMBROIDERED BIBS. 
For pattern see No. VIIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


MBROIDERED BIBS. 


Tue first bib is in the form of a sleeveless 

acket, and is made of white piqué embroidered 

in light blue and trimmed with embroidery and 

blue baby-ribbon. The front is cut in one 

piece from Fig. 44 and the two backs from Fig. 44. The 

embroidery is one inch wide, and is sewed on with a little 

beading, through which the ribbon is run. Any small 

flower design is appropriate, and may be embroidered in 
outline and satin stitch. 

Cut the second bib in one piece from Fig. 45; the ma- 
teria’ ‘s cut away under the embroidered insertion. The 
embroidery pattern given in Fig. 46 is then traced on; the 
neck and the slit in the back are faced with batiste; the 
bib is edged with embroidery, beading, and a little fea 
ther-stitched border. The design may be embroidered in 
pink or light blue. 





JACKET, HAT, AND MUFF FOR LITTLE GIRL 
For pattern see No. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


OAT, CAP, AND MUFF FOR 
YOUNG GIRL. 


Tuts coat, which looks especially well for 

skating, is of rough black material trimmed 

in Persian lamb and black braid. The cap is made of soft 

black felt, held up on one side by two stiff quills. The 

down-filled muff is covered with Pomion lamb and edged 

with pleatings of black gauze; a black satin bow gives 
the needed finish. 

Cut the coat in material from Figs. 1 to 5, two pieces 
of each; the sleeves are cut from Fig. 6, adding the piece 
turned down. When the darts are taken and the stiffen- 
ing put into the fronts, from the front edges until past 
the darts, the coat is sewed together, and in the back the 
crosses are fitted on the dots and the material pressed 
into the desired folds. The places for the frogs are in- 
dicated by * , and the sleeves are sewed in, fitting 20 to 
20, after they have been shirred between the *’s. 


LEATED FROCK FOR GIRL 
FROM 7 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 


Scotcn plaid relieved by scarf and tie of plain 
red cashmere is used for this little frock, suitable 
for school wear. 

Cut the waist in lining from Figs. 24 to 26, two pieces 
of each; in material from Fig. 25, one piece doubled in 
the middle, and from Fig. 27 two pieces. The box-pleats 
are made by fitting the crosses on the dots. The collar is 
cut from Figs. 28 and 29, and the sleeves from Fig. 30. 
The skirt, twenty-two inches long and three and a quarter 
yards wide, is laid in nine box-pleats, each two inches 
wide, and is gathered in the back; the skirt lining is 
separate. Waist and skirt are sewed together, the scarf 
hiding the seam. 
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VISITING COSTUME, 


ARIS GOWNS FOR GUEST 
AND HOSTESS. 


Tue tendency toward the peplum and over- 
dress is quite as marked in light gowns of deli- 
cate tissue as in smooth cloths and silks. In some gowns 
there is an attempt to introduce long apronlike fronts 
without back drapery, but the favorite method of intro 
ducing the over-skirt is by the long apron joined com 
pletely, or at most opened down the front. One reason for 
this is that long garments tend to make even very plump 
figures look slender, whereas rounded aprons apparently 
increase the wearer's size. An example of this kind is 
shown in an ‘“‘at-home” gown composed of crépe de 
Chine and mousseline de soie. The slightly trained skirt 
fits with sheathlike smoothness over the figure, but ap- 
pears to gain fulness because of the additional flounces of 
mousseline, which rise, one over the other, quite to the 
waist-line in the back. The long crépe de Chine over- 
dress, of the apron variety, is longer at the left than on the 
right side, where it curves from a point just over the left 
hip. At the left side and back seam there is no similar 
curve, the crépe being attached in a straight line where 
the back ruffles end. The over-skirt is finished with a 
deep ruffle of mousseline de soie, doubled, and a garland 
of large flowers which runs up the left side is embroidered 
upon it in chenille. All embroidered crépes or mousse- 
lines have the flower petals and leaves formed of colored 
mousselines or lighter crépes. The bodice of this dainty 
costume for a hostess shows a combination of mauve taf- 
feta and white mousseline de soie. The latter material 
forms the long yoke and the shirred close-fitting sleeves. 
The yoke ends in three deep full puffs over a corselet of 
taffeta, which is fastened at the side by a large oval 
buckle. The bodice proper fastens under the left arm. 
Three billowlike puffs finish the upper arm of the sleeve, 
and bretelles of taffeta complete the shoulders. The soft 
high collar is of mousseline, and is finished with large 
chouz of lace on each side. The sleeves are terminated by 
gathered lace ruffles, which fall well over the hand. 


HE REQUIREMENTS OF THE GUEST ARE 
ek met by another Paris gown, quite as elaborate and 

made of still costlier fabrics. This is of closely 
pleated mousseline de soie, forming a redingote, which is 
again hung over a full lace skirt. The lace is a very fine 
Brussels net, hand-wrought, and thickly embroidered at 
the bottom with scattered vines and figures throughout 
its entire depth. The two fabrics are made over a dark 
gray taffeta foundation. The yoke of the bodice is of 
lace, closely gathered, and lying in irregular vertical folds, 
these folds being reversed on the shirred lace sleeves. 
The lower part of the bodice is draped with mousseline 
de soie, and finished at the centre of the front with a 
great bow of mousseline, the loops of which are divided 
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by an obiong rhinestone buckle. In this instance the 
belt is of crushed mousseline, and the soft high collar 
of pale gray sutin. The accompanying. toque is very 
small, and is made of gray satin, fancifully crushed to 
suit the indefinite character of the shape. There are two 
shaded gray plumes, which spring from among the folds, 
and are held in place by tiny buckles of rhinestone. 


ORMAL VISITING GOWN. 


See illustration on front page. 


Tue disappearance of full waists is very 
marked. Models for the coming season will Jarge- 
ly be made with the smooth tight-fitting bodice, 

varied by rich trimmings. Bodices are also to be longer 
in the shoulder seams, with a view to making the shoulders 
appear more sloping, and, except in plain tailor-made 
gowns, there will be quaint variations of the tight sleeves. 

A Worth model recently shown combines some of 
these features executed in the very richest materials. 
It is of lustrous gray cashmere, heavily embroidered. 
The bodice and skirt open over a vest and a petticoat 
of lavender velvet. 
The V-shaped opening 
of the bodice is out- 
lined by bands of the 
velvet, heavily em 
broidered, which con- 
tinue down to the hem 
of the skirt. At the 
waist-line, and for 
some distance below, 
crystal buttons are in- 
troduced as fasten- 
ings. The waist is 
secured under the left 
side of the front, and 
opens at the throat 
over a chemisette of 
mousseline de. soie. 
The little turned-back 
edges of the front are 
lined with embroider- 
ed mousseline, which 
also. forms the tabs 
of the stock -collar 
of mousseline. The 
sleeves are tight-fit- 
ting, and have an over- 
sleeve of lavender vel- 
vet which reaches half 
the length of the up- 
per arm, and is finish- 
ed with an edge of 
mousseline. The cuffs 
are elaborately em- 
broidered upon this 
material, and, like the 
velvet sleeves, are 
laced with a silver 
gray silk cord. The 
belt is of narrow 
crushed velvet, and 
closes with a flat buc- 
kle. The skirt, the 
chief ornament of 
which is the elaborate 
embroidery of silver 
threads with crystal beads and lavender passementerie cords 
with cut-out velvet figures, fits smoothly all around, but 
has considerable fulness, which extends {ato a demi-train. 
The skirt is finished with a tiny mousseline puff. The 
petticoat of velvet is finished with a deep shaped ruffle 
of the same material. 

The toque which accompanies this gown is of the two 
tones—gray and lavender—which form the gown, and is 
trimmed with two Amazon plumes held in place by rhine- 
stone buckles. 


N THE BALL- 
ROOM. 


CoTILLon __ leaders 
are rarer than generals 
just now. As for great 
financiers, they are more 
plentiful than blackberries 
compared with the number 
of men who are considered 
capable of leading a cotillon 
in New York. Asuccessful 
cotillon leader is a potentate 
of no mean order, He can 
almost make or mar the ca- 
reer of a débutante. When 
he has demonstrated his su- 
periority in leading, he rules 
without a rival. There are 
always two or three “cub” 
leaders in training, in order 
that there may be young 
shoulders upon which the 
great leader may let fall his 
mantle, but they are not ri- 
vals. It seems years and 
years ago that Lispenard 
Stewart was the ranking 
leader of New York’s swell 
cotillons. His reign was 
long and brilliant, but in 
course of time he weari¢d of 
his honors, and gradually 
turned them over to Mr. 
Elisha P. Dyer, Jr. Mr. 
Dyer followed in the ways —_ 7 
of his predecessor, and led <4 a/ 
the cotillons faithfully until A 
a few years ago he too 
seemed to find his honors 
a little irksome. He now 
reserves his leadership for 
special occasions. 
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LOUSE FRONTS TO BE WORN 
WITH JACKETS. 


Tue first chemisette illustrated is of white 

gauze; the lining is cut in white silk from 

Figs, 36 and 37,and buttoned in the back; the front is 
covered with a yard’of white gauze. The pleatings of 
white gauze are five inches wide at the top, and a little 
less than four at the bottom: they are edged with shirred 
ribbon, and the seam in the middle is hidden by half-inch 
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FRONTS TO BE WUKN WITH JACKETS. 
For pattern see No, VI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


wide spangled lace insertion, which is also used on the 
standing collar, The ruching for the collar is a yard 
long and three inches wide. 

The lining for the second chemisette is cut in purple 
taffeta from Figs. 36 and 37. The vest in front is made 
of white gauze 22 inches long, 16 inches wide at the neck, 
and five inches wide at the waist. This is gathered across 
the front in rows half an inch apart, and the gathers are 
held down with black and white corded braid. On each 
side of the vest is a white satin ribbon trimmed with lit- 
tle figures of white and black cord and square crystal 
buttons; the joining of the ribbons to the vest is hidden 
by ruchings of white gauze; the belt is of the satin rib 
bon; the ruching of the collar and tie is of white gauze 
edged with the black and white braid. 
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THE HOLY 


BY MONTEFIORE BRICE 


ISLES OF RUSSIA 
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LL COUNTRIES HAVE THEIR HOLY 
places—the ‘‘ popular resorts” of the religious; 
but ‘‘ Holy Russia" excels most nations in the 
high sanctity of her shrines and their universal 
popularity. And of all Russian shrines | give 
the palm to the Holy Isles of Solovetskoi, in the 

White Sea, standing as they do on the threshold of the 
regions, frequented as they are by tens of thousands 
is pilgrims, inaccessible as they become when the 

. is frozen—and they are shut off from the whole world 
r nine months of the year 
I went to Solovetskoi by way of Archangel. I went by 

, steamer, but it was no ordinary paroched. For, in the 

first place, on the after-side of each mast there was fixed 

reat painted and gilded ikon, or holy picture. As we 
ered off from the quay every one of the three or four 
lred pilgrims on board stood up and bared the head; 

ving low before the ikons, they recited a prayer for a 

d yage. A tall monk, whose beard and hair were 

very long, led their devotions; and then, the prayer ended, 
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ABBOT’S MITRE, 


Of ve t, gold plates, pearls, rubies, sapphires, et« Date, 1682. 
he turned and tame aft atid mounted the bridge. His high 
biretta nodded as he shouted some orders; his wide-skirt- 
ed cassock flapped as he paced the bridge. What did 
the good man there? Why, he was simply about his busi- 


ness, for he was the captain of the ship. 

So it is with all his subordinates—whether you turn to 
the man at the wheel, to him on the lookout on the 
fo’c’sle-head, or to the steward in the cabin. They are all 
monks, and habited as they would be in their cells. The 
ship is everywhere manned by monks. Everywhere, too, 
sre the ikons, From all the corners of the saloon—where 

first-class" pilgrims are already making up their 

minds and disposing their persons to be ill—there glitters 

ikon in the light of a small red lamp; and in the cabins 

yes, over each berth—there are more ikons, bright, taw 

ry, devotional pictures, overlaid with gilt mounts and 

tin brass frames. Truly is this the ship from the mon- 
wstery! 

We left Archangel in the afternoon. There passed an 

nquiet night; the groaning of the crowd of pilgrims, 

» lay on the deck as thick as leaves in Vallombrosa, told 


——-—— 


us we were in the dread White Sea; and then there broke 
a bright moraing to guide us into the rocky bay of Solo- 
vetskoi. The pilgrims lined the bulwarks to catch the first 
view of the monastery, and when we rounded the near 
headland they sent up a mighty shout of fervid piety. 
They did well, for it was no common sight. 

A blue bay, with two green arms of low-lying land 
curving round it, and behind, on rising ground, there 
stood the Holy Monastery of Solovetskoi. The white 
buildings glared in the morning sun, their bright light 
scarcely broken by win- 
dow or arcading. Long 





ting sun, the profusion of blossom is great; though you 
drive all day along the sandy tracks, silver lake, sombre 
forest, and flower-starred field stay with you. The lakes 
are many and beautiful, and abound, I know, with pike 
and bream. The forests are of red and white pines, 
birches, and poplars, and in the undergrowth flourish 
juniper, mare’s-tails, ferns, and club-mosses. In the open 
are harebells and daisies in their millions, and above them 
hang the dark fruit of the cranberry and the golden 
globes of the multiberry. The fields are unenclosed, save 





green roofs capped the 
walls, and high above 
the roofs rose some fif- 
teen towers and spires 
and bright green cupo- 
las, and the summit of 
every cupola gleamed 
fire from its golden 
cross. But how strange 
it seemed to behold this 
sacred place—this shrine 
of the saints— walled 
completely round as if 
it were a fortress. Only 
then did I realize that 
the monastery was forti 
fied—fortified by a vast 
wall no less than forty 
feet high and twenty 
feet thick, with towers 
at the corners rising to 
sixty feet above the 
ground—the whole ram 
part pierced with loop 
holes. But how greatly 
it added to the picture! 
For this wall was built 
of huge blocks of rud 
dy stone—great rufous 
masses of rock, piled 
with commanding skill 
one above the other; 
and the whole group— 
deep red wall, white buildings, lofty towers, green roofs, 
and golden crosses—lay mirrored, and almost as rigid as 
reality, in the calm blue water of the quiet bay. 

The landing of the pilgrims is a strange sight. These 
bogomolisi have travelled long and far to renew their right- 
eousness. They came on board at Archangel, but this was 
only the latest stage of the journey, for they started— 
months ago, in many cases 








from all parts of the Russian 
Empire. From Warsaw in the west, nearly 4000 versts 
away, have they come; from Astrakhan in the far south; 
from Irkutsk, 8000 versts to the eastward, have they 
travelled; yes, and there are pilgrims here whose home is 
in Kamtchatka, looking out on the Pacific Ocean. It has 
taken me the best part of a month to steam up the fiords 
of Norway, round the North Cape, sail along the forbid- 
ding Murmanski coast (where Sir Hugh Willoughby was 
cast away and perished miserably), and by way of Arch- 
angel reach Solovetskoi; but there are pilgrims here with 
me who have traversed distances four times as great as 
that which lies between Solovetskoi and London, and who 
have never for a moment left the great Russian Empire! 
The Solovetskoi Islands—for there are six, of which the 
largest is by far the most important—belong entirely to 
the monks. These islands rise into pine-clad rolling hills, 
subside into open valleys (spangled with clear, quiet pine- 
girt lukes), and are threaded by long white roads ankle- 
deep in sand. In this northern summer, with its unset- 
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THE TRAPEZA, OR DINING-ROOM OF THE MONKS. 
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QUADRANGLE, SOLOVETSKOIL MONASTERY. 


by forest and stream; they are true fields—open sunny 
lawns of green, where the trees have not been long felled. 
Every hill is crowned by a church, with its adjoining 
*cell.” At one of the cells the good monk in charge 
asked us to take tea, and very good tchai it was; but he 
added distinction to the meal by providing, here at the 
edge of the arctic world, strawberries, raspberries, and 
cucumber fresh from his small garden on the sunny slope 
of the hill. I should add that the only inhabitants of 
the islands are monks and their laborers—monks in black 
cassocks and laborers in blue. 

Let me get back to these monks and their monastery. 
**Going to church” means much the same sort of dense 
standing crowd and prolonged singing of endless Pomiluis 
all over Russia; so 1 may pass that. But a dinner with 
the monks, in their own fine refectory, is not so usual an 
event, and therefore a word or two about this may inter- 
est. The Archimandrite (or abbot) having asked us to 
dinner—for in the guest-house we “ find” for ourselves— 
we entered the huge vaulted dining-room with so great a 
care to be in time as to have plenty for examining it. 
The vaulted roof is richly painted with sacred scenes, and 
the walls gleam with ikons. In the centre the vault is 
supported by a single pillar, but that pillar is exactly 
forty-two feet round. About this column are drawn the 
guests’ tables; those for the monks run along the walls. 
After a while the monks enter, and we were given some 
morsels of blessed bread—evidently 
to whet the appetite. Then we are 
shown to our seats, and find that the 
guests dine in ‘‘ messes” of four. 
Each of us has for his own use a 
large wooden spoon, a pewter soup- 
plate, and a chunk of black bread; 
but common to the four is the large 
bow] of kvas (flat, sour ‘‘small” 
beer), and common also are all the 
subsequent dishes, which hold slops 
in plenty, but no solid food. Each 
dips his spoon into the common bowl, 
and as opposite me there were two 
hungry expert pilgrims of the better 
sort, 1 found that unless my spoon 
started abreast of theirs I had not the 
ghost of a chance. Grace was sung 
by the Archimandrite and some deep- 
voiced deacons in a little chapel lead- 
ing out of the refectory; a bell rang, 
and then there filed out from the 
kitchen a long procession of serving- 
lads, clad in blue linen cassocks, and 
hearing huge bowls of soup No. 1. 
This course was okroshka. It consist- 
ed of boiled salmon chopped fine, 
well mixed with onions, cucumbers, 
eggs, sour cream, and an infusion of 
the beloved kras. We raced through 
our bowl of this, the bell rang again, 
and then came the procession from 
the kitchen—quite twenty strong— 
bearing bow]s this time of stehi—soup 
No.2, It was made of sour cabbage, 
sour cream, salted plaice, much pep- 
per, and more liquor. It was not bad. 
Again the bell rang, and the third 
course proved to be soup No. 8—fresh 
herrings broken up in much curious 
liquid. Then came the sweets—bar- 
ley porridge, with melted butter and 
skimmed milk. They were rather 

















































































































better than the soup. And then, warned by a pilgrim, 
I had just time to take out two spoonfuls of kras, when 
the bell rang once more. This meant that we had dined; 
for the old monk who had been ae miracles from a 
pulpit in the corner stopped short and dumb, and we all 
got up, crossed ourselves, and sat down again. For the 
last time the bell clanged, and we again got up, and moved 
out from our seats into the broad ways of the trapeza (din- 
ing-room), and grace was sung. Blessed bread was again 
handed round, and then the Archimandrite, with uplifted 
hand in attitude of blessing, passed down the crowded 
hall, amidst bowing monks and kneeling pilgrims, and we 
prepared to follow him. Yes, we had dined; but not to 
the satisfaction of a hungry appetite. 

The monks disperse, but not to idleness, Farm. houses, 
fishing-stations, hay-fields, and crofts of rye are numerous 
on the islands, and in the monastery of Solovetskoi all in- 
dustries converge. Here I found a leather factory, and 
excellent leather it made; a weaving factory, a well- 
equipped smithery and engineer's shop, a keas brewery— 
and Solovetskoi kras is famous; the great art-school, where 
there are twenty or thirty monks painting ikons for the 
churches, chapels, houses, shops, and steamboats of 
northern Russia; a great school for the children left on 
the island—it is the custom of the pilgrims to leave a 
child with the monks fora year; a meteorological station, 
with the most modern instruments; carving-shops, where 
crosses, crucifixes, and religious symbols are made in tens 
of thousands as ‘‘relics” for the pilgrims, and so on and 
soon. No, there is little idleness here. 

Yet the wealth of the monastery is great. I should 
think that in the sacristry and treasury alone there are 
articles of the value of £200,000. Crosses and cups of 
solid gold are numerous, and they are incrusted with 
diamonds, sapphires, and rubies. There are literally tons 
of silver ornaments, also richly gemmed. The precious 
stones are almost fabulous. Onone vestment I calculated 
there were five thousand pearls, not to mention emeralds, 
rubies, and amethysts. The mitres of the abbots are also 
very rich. Then there are the ikons—the many chapels 
are whole galleries of sacred art—and the paintings are 
overlaid with gold and gems. Even in a small chapel 
remote from the monastery I noticed an ikon, where much 
of the painting was overlaid with a solid gold plate blaz- 
ing with diamonds and rubies, where the head of the 
Saviour had a halo composed entirely of diamonds, and 
over the head of the Virgin Mother a great star of dia 
monds gleamed blue and white 

In the great ikon of the Mother and Child—copy of the 
famous ‘‘ Our Lady of Kazan ”—which is over the Cathe- 
dral door, there still rest the sacrilegious shot of the Eng- 
lish. The monks attribute their immunity not to Sir Eras- 
mus Ommanney’s unwillingness to destroy, but to the di- 
rect intervention of the Virgin Mother,and no pilgrim leaves 
Solovetskoi without a highly colored print depicting the 
English ships shelling the monastery, and the miraculous 
appearance of the Virgin in the sky above, causing the 
shot to fall where the least harm would follow. 
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SACRED “IKON” OVER CATHEDRAL DOOR. 
The shots are from English cannon, fired in 1854 


OMEN AND MEN—A 
SWEET ENEMY. 


“THAT sweet enemy, France,” is a 

phrase which has grown familiar; but 

the question now is how far such terms of mingled en- 
dearment and reproach are to apply to England. It is 
but little more than thirty years since, by Motley’s unim- 
peachable testimony, “all English society except half a 
dozen individuals” desired to see this nation rent in 
pieces, It is but some thirty years since Matthew Arnold, 
the most cultivated man in 
England, wrote thus of 
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MAIN CORRIDOR, SHOWING ENTRANCE TO ONE OF THE CHAPELS, 


almost as eager to fight England on the Venezuela question 
as afterwards to fight Spain. Grant that a warm and 
sentimental relation with this formerly “‘ sweet enemy ” 
is eminently desirable. Is it possible to regard it as any- 
thing like a secure anchorage? Can we ever forget that, 
as an English officer of high rank said to me a year ago 
in London, ‘‘ after all, the two nations are and must be 
rivals, because they ure competing for the same things.” 

Yet the London Spectator, in its article on ‘* Alliances” 
(December 17, 1898), asks the two nations to accept the 
principle ‘‘that if either country gets its back to the 
wall, the other will come to its help, no matter what the 
cause of quarrel. ‘I don’t care about the causes of the 
quarrel or who is in the right, 1 only know I am not go- 
ing to see you punch my brother's head.’” This it calls 
a ‘‘ family attitude of dispute” and ‘‘a policy of family 
mutual insurance.” It certainly would have been diff 
cult to adopt any such policy in the days when France 
enabled us to throw off the British yoke, or when, in our 
civil war, Russia was ready to stand by the nation, and 
England to break it to pieces. Even if we suppose the 
educated Englishman of to-day to have outgrown Mat- 
thew Arnold, it is safer not to insist too exclusively on 
the tie of blood. The most conspicuous public man in 
America at this moment, Theodore Roosevelt, has stated 
publicly, if I mistake not, that after six generations of 
American descent he has not a drop of English blood in 
his veins. 

Undoubtedly every English-speaking man would rejoice 
to see a cordial relation between the two great English- 
speaking nations. It remains to be seen whether any 
point of gratitude or any tie of blood can make Ameri- 
cans indorse or support what their better nature must 
abhor. Could we have supported England, fraternally 
when Cromwell was deluging Ireland with blood, or 
Strafford was prohibiting manufactures in Ireland be- 
cause it was the interest of England to keep Ireland poor? 
Could we have supported her when, all through the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, she was crushing Holland 
simply as being a rival in trade? Could we support Eng- 
land in dynamiting and suffocating the Matabele chiefs, 
with all their wives and children, in the caves where they 
had taken refuge? Or in the permitted slaughter of the 
wounded Dervishes by the Sudanese after the battle of 
Omdurman? Or in the action of British officers in taking 
the body of the Mahdi from its tomb, cutting off its head 
as a relic, and tearing out its finger-nails as mementos 
for English visitors? Could any man of character do 
these things or sustain his own brother in doing them? 
If he saw his brother performing such atrocities he 
would be more likely to interfere in order to tie his 
brother's hands behind him. 

On the other hand, can we expect England to be indif- 
ferent when American newspapers already propose to seize 
and appropriate the whole of South America, or when 
General James M. Wilson says at Milledgeville, Georgia: 
**We are too big and powerful and progressive to have 
neighbors on this continent, and I trust that, before the 
next administration of the President closes, the flag will 
fly over every foot of the continent, from the northern 
extremity of the Dominion of Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico.” Suppose that, by the right of the strongest, 
England and the United States should, fifty years hence, 
divide the habitable globe together, as Spain and Por- 
tugal once divided it by a papal decree, how long would 
it take these two partners to be quarrelling among them- 
selves in regard to boundary-lines and profit-sharing? 

Nothing is more hopeless than to take two nations, even 


if they speak the same language, and attempt to unite 
them into Siamese twins on the mere ground of temporary 
interests in common. ‘‘ Commerce,” says Adam Smith, 
‘which ought naturally to be, among nations as among 
individuals, a bond of union and friendship, has become 
the most fertile source of discord and animosity.” It 
must be remembered that, for the sake of this seeming 
co-operation, we are drifting from our moorings, and, as 
many writers are now proudly saying, our arguments are 
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‘* based flatly on the ground of material interests.” It is 
a cogent ground, but unfortunately one which we share 
in common with every horse-thief and every burglar. 
Not a man robs a bank who does not base the act flatly 
on the ground of material interests. General Merritt, in 
his address before the New England Society in New York, 
not long since, rejoices that, as he says, ‘‘we have the 
English feeling with us. As I discovered in returning 
from the tropics, they were very grateful that we were 
going to extend our colonial system, and they assured us 
that we could not let go of anything that we had.” Such 
were the encouraging remarks, no doubt, which Rob Roy 
would have given to ry | new recruit for his company, 
provided he came with full hands. To this General Mer- 
ritt nafvely adds: “A great many people have insisted 
that the Constitution forbids it. To these I have said: 
‘We have outgrown the Constitution. It is not worth 
while to discuss it. We are here, and we intend to stay.’” 
On the day after the coup d'état Louis Napoleoa took a 
similar view of his position, and he also intended to stay, 
although, to be sure, he did not. 

We shall probably have to learn, what the civil war 
might have taught us, that army and navy officers, while 
the best of servants, are very undesirable as masters. 
Sherman’s march to the sea was one of the most pic- 
turesque things in our history, but when he undertook to 
determine for himself the terms on which the seceded 
States should come back to the Union, it became neces- 
sary to suppress him with some promptness. Admiral 

Sampson, when asked about 





Americans: “I don’t im- 
agine the feeling of kinship 
with them exists at all 
among the higher classes 
[in- England]; after imme- 
diate blood-relationship the 
relationship of the soul is 
the only important thing, 
and this one has far more 
with the French, Italians, 
or Germans than with the 
Americans.” It is but half 
a dozen years since the ma- 
jority of Americans were 





the Cuban aspirations for 
self-government, is reported 
as saying to a reporter of 
the See York Times: ‘It 
does not make any differ- 
ence whether the Cubans 
prove amenable to the sov- 
ereignty of this government 
or not. We intend to rule, 
and that is all there is of it.” 
It will be well for our army 
and navy officers to keep 
their eyes on the experience 
of General Sherman. 
T. W. Hieermson, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


HERE WAS A CERTAIN POWER WHICH 
Lilias MacWalter had over her husband, a 
power all the more effective because she was 
unconscious of it 

Her strength was the strength of the Quiet 
Eye 

It was this which met and countered him as he came to 
the hall door of the house of Kirkoswald, heated with 
company, hectoring with victory, and eager to begin one 
of those quarrels of recrimination in which he could vent 
upon his wife his furious jealousy of her past, and his 
hatred of the boy at the Black Dornal. 

Walter MacWalter was a man nominally generous, out- 
wardly free-handed, a man anxious for popularity, who 
was yet conscious that he stood naked and bare before his 
wife's eye, maskless, pretenceless, without chiaroscuro or 
perspective, revealed as pitilessly as a geometrical draw- 
ing in which meanness has been reduced to lines and 
letters 

Lilias was sewing in the little parlor when Walter Mac- 
Walter trampled in, his brows red with the angry jam- 
ming of his hat upon them, as he rode over from Whinny- 
liggate after seeing the thief locked up for the night in 
the single cell of which the village constabulary could 
boast. 

He had meant to begin with the question, ‘‘ Where are 
those two pounds which I gave you this morning?” The 
words had been on his lips all the way. But when his 
wife looked up from her work, something sprang from 
her eye, and for that time, at least, the insult was shut 
within him. The quarrel must run upon other lines. 

‘Well, are you glad to see me?” he cried. “It does 
not look very like it. I suppose there are others you 
would welcome more effusively than your husband?” 

‘‘T am glad you have come,” said Lilias MacWalter, 
quietly, rising to put away her work. ‘ Will you have 
supper now?” 

‘*[ do not want any supper. I want to talk,” said her 
husband. ‘ Do you know that it is poor cheer for a man 
to come home to a home like this, a wife like you, and a 
welcome as cold as dead fish on an ice block?” 

“IT am sorry I do not please you, Walter,” said his 
wife, slowly, without looking at him. ‘“‘I will try to 
amend,” 

He was growing rapidly angry, his own evil temper 
finding fuel in the expression of itself in words. iris 
mood of elated triumph had passed 

‘If [had known what a wife you would have made I 
should never have come near you. I declare to Heaven 
I would not!” he cried, striding up and down. “* And I 
should have let the bond take its course. I would have 
bankrupted your canting dog of a father. But I listened 
te your mother. You were young. You were pretty. 
Yes, I thought so years ago. You had been ill used by a 
villain. You would forget it, your mother told me. 
Your heart would turn fully to me. Well, I did what 
not one man in a hundred would have done. I married 
you; me, a landed proprietor, a man against whom no- 
thing could be alleged. On the wedding-day I handed your 
father the bond on his farm and stock. 1 wish to God I 
had sold him up and sent you all to the workhouse. It 
would have been better for both of us!” 

‘* Better for me certainly, Walter,” she made answer; 
“for you paid money for that which money can buy. 
Coined gold can buy the body of a woman, not her soul, 
I promised you nothing else than that which you have 
obtained.” 

“Your love would answer mine in time, so your mo- 
ther assured me. Other children would take your mind 
from the bratat the Black Dornal. Heavens, how I have 
been cheated! Your heart is still with the blackguard 
who deceived you. You run every spare hour to that 
nameless loon over at your father’s!” 

“ The boy is not nameless—he has his father’s name,” 
said Lilias Mac Walter, quietly. ‘‘ That he has no right to 
it is no fault of his or mine. All these things you knew 
long before you married me. And if I love my son is it 
not natural? But a childless man cannot understand the 
feelings of a parent.” 

The man flushed at the low-spoken words. 
them as a taunt. 

“You are laughing at me,” he cried, clinching his fist 
and striding over to where she stood. ‘‘ Woman, take 
care! Some have laughed at Walter MacWalter who have 
lived to regret it. Others have not. One of the former 
is your lover. He rests in a prison cell to-night because 
he laughed at your husband.” 

He watched her keenly, but her face did not betray her. 
Its grave quiet had grown with suffering and repression 
into something like her father’s calm. It made the brutal 
man before ber long to strike her down. Once, but only 
once, he had done so during their ill-starred wedded life. 

Seeing that she did not mean to answer, he began 
again 

‘* Yes, Christopher Kennedy is in jail for stealing. And 
as I know the sheriff personally, I will see to it that he 
ge's a long sentence. He will do well if he escape the 
assizes and seven years.” 

Once more Walter Mac Walter had it on his tongue-tip 
to ask concerning the pound-notes. But with the cun- 
ning of hate he discerned that it would be more bitter to 
Lilias Armour to know that her former lover, the man 
whom she had believed to be her husband, was suffering 
for her act, and she for very shame unable to speak the 
word which would clear him. 

The woman rose, still without making answer, and be- 
gan to remove the unused supper. Her husband threw 
himse!f down in a chair, miscalled an easy-chair, of black 
and shiny hair cloth. He lit a short black pipe and puffed 
vigorously, watching his wife all the time out of his small 
deeply set eyes, 

* Begun in Harren’s Bazar No. 1, Vol. XXXII. 


He took 


Presently he grunted, thrust his fingers into the bow] of 
his pipe, and turned the red-hot contents out upon the 
polished mahogany of the dining-table. Then he capped 
it and thrust it still hot into his waistcoat —_— 

Then, without a word more, he trampled noisily up the 
stairs and along the passage to his room. She heard 
the door slam loudly. Then came the click of the lock as 
she stood with the bread-tray in her hands listening. The 
tang of a coarse and brutal presence hung about the room, 
together with the fumes of a tobacco scarcely less crude 
and coarse. Lilias threw up the windows od themed the 
outer door, Then she sat down in the window-seat and 
looked long into the dusk of the summer night. 

At the persuasion of her mother she had consented to 
marry Walter MacWalter—to save her father (as it was 
put to her) and the old place of Dornal. She did not re- 
gret her act, only the price had been longer in the paying 
than she had expected. After the desertion of Christo- 
pher Kennedy and the birth of her boy she had not expect- 
edtolive. But Death comes not to those who desire him, 
and her father had tended her with grave and deep affec- 
tion during the days of darkness, which were many. He 
had laid his hand upon the boy’s head and promised that 
he should be to him even as one of his own. Soto marry 
Walter MacWalter seemed the only thing that she could 
do for her family, and she did it. 

But now trouble had come upon her to make the way 
more difficult. Christopher Kennedy bad returned like a 
ghost from the dead out of the darkness which had swal- 
lowed him. He was accused of stealing the money she 
had given him, and being the wreck he was, he would 
doubtless reveal from whom he had received the money. 
She would be called upon to testify. For herself or even 
her husband she cared little. Nothing could make mat- 
ters much worse at Kirkoswald. But her father—and the 
boy! She could see the look on her father’s face if he 
were to hear of it, and the disgrace would cling to her 
son through life. 

Through the open window she could hear the birds call- 
ing fitfully on the moors, and the sound went to her lone- 
ly heart with a sense of kinship. She rose, closed the 
window, and went up stairs, dry-eyed and stony cold. 

When she had been Christopher Kennedy’s sweetheart 
she had wept for nothing. Now that she was Walter 
MacWalter’s wife nothing could make her weep. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
HEATHER JOCK AND HIS BILLY 0. 


HE sheriff substitute of the Stewartry sat in his chair. 
T He had seen to it that it was a comfortable chair, 
“If I must sit here and make my bread by listen- 
ing to liars,” he was wont to remark—‘‘I don’t mean 
lawyers—I may as well sit easy.” 

Sheriff Nicoll was a man of parts, of wit, and of heart, 
accounted the best head and the best company for a hun- 
dred miles. He was kindly and shrewd, filled also with 
charity and understanding. Not a poacher but felt a 
certain community of sentiment between him and the 
sheriff as he stood before him. 

** Shure, an’ it’s your hanor that knows the rules,” said 
Mick Donelly, who was up for having in his possession 
four pheasants of which he could give no better account 
than that they had “‘flewn agin’ a telegraft wire,” and that 
**to keep down sour reek,” he had put them in his pocket; 
“‘and ye won't be hard on a poor man, for manny’s the 
dainty long-tail your hanor has wiled from the branch 
when the moon was in the sky!” 

**I wad raither tak a month ‘with’ frae yersel—I de- 
clare to a merciful Providence—than three days ‘ withoot’ 
frae Sherra Howp, the ill-stammacke:l, soor-faced repro- 
bate that he is!” was the verdict of Mary Purdie as she 
stood up to receive her sixty-fifth conviction for behav- 
ing in a riotous manner under the influence and resisting 
the police in the exercise of their duty. 

And Mary ought to be an authority. 

The windows of the sheriff's court looked up the lon 
street of St. Cuthbert’s. The court sat at ten o'clock, al 
the tramp was brought in with several casual cases from 
Cairn Edward and Urrston. 

As soon as the court had been opened, the tramp spoke 
out in the voice of an educated man. 

“Your Honor, I am anxious that my case should be 
taken first. Is it in order that I be tried now?” 

“Who may you be that are in such a burry? Jobn 
Smith your name is, I see by the sheet. Fiscal, what has 
John been doing? Stealingtwo pounds! That is serious, 
John. Well, John Smith, we may as well get it over 
soon as syne!” 

“ The chief witness, Mr. Walter MacWalter, is not yet 
in court,” objected the Procurator Fiscal. 

** He will be here in a moment,” said the sheriff, easily; 
“*I saw him at the King’s Arms with his wife.” 

A tremor of anxiety passed over the shattered frame 
of the accused. 

“I do not want any evidence led,” he said. “1 plead 
guilty to the charge!’ 

The sheriff leaned forward in astonishment. 

“ Did I understand you to say that you plead guilty to 
having stolen these two-pound notes here produced from 
the pocket of Mr. Mac Walter, in the parlor of the Red 
Lion in the village of Whinnyliggate?” 

**] plead guilty!” said the tramp, with his eye anxiously 
cast up the long High Street of St. Cuthbert’s. He could 
see a woman coming down it alone, a woman slender 
and clad in black, yet with a certain swing in her car- 
riage and a set of the head which to this day came to him 
in his dreams. 

“Well,” mused the sheriff, this is your first offence, 
John. The police know nothing against you except that 
you are over-fond of the bottle. The fondness is not un- 
common among all classes.” (Here the sheriff my eer 
**The only difference is that we don’t all put our hands 
into our neighbors’ pockets. I am willing to believe that 
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you had a drop too much that night, and your frank 
confession takes me by surprise, and— Would you like it 
‘with’ or ‘without?’ I prefer ‘with’ myself; you get 
better food and more of it. 

** With ?—then 1 think three months will meet the case. 
Officer, remove the prisoner. Ah, Mary! you haven't 
been here for two months. I was missing you, Mary. 
What is it this time, Mary?” 

But ere he could take ~ Mary Purdie’s sixty-sixth 
breach of the peace Lilias MacWalter had entered the 
court. 

‘* My Lord,” she began, breathlessly, ‘‘ there is a mistake. 
I know this man. I—” 

But she got no further. 
victed criminal. 

* The lady is mistaken,” he said, firmly. ‘‘ She means to 
be kind, but she is mistaken. I never set eyes on her 
before!” 

**I am afraid that the case is settled,” said the sheriff, 
kindly. ‘‘But be quite at ease, Mrs. MacWalter. He 
pled guilty, and I let him down easy. I can quite under- 
stand your feeling that your busband should, by his care- 
less habit of carrying notes loose in his overcoat pocket, 
have thrown temptation in this poor man’s a I dare 
say he had a drop too much, and at any case he got the 
benefit of the doubt. May we all get the same when our 
time comes! God knows we shall need it! Next, Fiscal!” 

This was the course of justice in the very informal 
tribunal presided over by Sheriff Nicoll. 


She was stopped by the con- 


Heather Jock lived at the Back o’ Beyont. Jock’s real 
name was baptismally John Kinstrae, but be had so long 
borne the appellation of Heather Jock that he actually 
started when any one called him John. And it was on 
record that when a new minister with a copy of the com- 
munion roll in his pocket asked him by the way-side where 
“Mr. Kinstrae” lived, Jock replied, ‘‘I dinna ken him; 
he’s no a hereaboots man!” 

Jock’s business in life was the manufacture of heather 
besoms. With these he supplied the goodwives of half 
the Stewartry, and had been known to venture as far 
as Wigtonshire with his produce. Here, however, he 
found his goods out of line with the local taste, which 
preferred a shorter and scrubbier article as more gener- 
ally effective. 

** Awfu’ pernikkety fowk they are on the shire-side,” 
he would say to the gathered parliament in Hutcheon’s 
smithy at nights, when the boys had set him on to tell his 
perilous ‘scapes. “ They are no content wi’ giein a pot a bit 
syne wi’ a jaw o’ water. They maun hae a scrubber made 
special like for gettin intil a’ the lirks and corners. Siccan 
a fyke! And they ca’ pease ‘ pays,’ an’ peats * pates,’ as 
if they were a’ Paddies. Aye, they do that!” 

To the manufacture of besoms of ling Heather Jock add- 
ed some traffic in eggs and the toothsome salted mutton- 
hams of the moorland districts. The Back o’ Beyont was 
a solitary place, and being situated on a led farm (that is, 
a farm held by a non-resident farmer), he was permitted, 
by the favor of his landlord, to keep a score of black-faced 
sheep on the shaggy scopes of the Yont hill. For this 
he was trysted to give what help he could to the herd of 
the Back House o’ Beyont in lambing-time, and generally 
to be a good and not unprofitable neighbor on the face of 
the moorland. It was furthermore curious that, though 
according to the revenue reports smuggling had so long 
been as extinct in Galloway as the cave-bear or the wolf, 
yet nevertheless Heather Jock could produce upon occa 
sion a thickish beverage, oily and yellow as a liqueur and 
fragrant of peat reek as his own clothing. Of course Hea 
ther Jock did not retail this article, which was understood 
to have grand ‘‘ stomatic ” qualities. But when a farmer 
or well-to-do cottier asked it it would be possible to get 
dose or two of his famous “‘ yerb” cordial, Heather Jock 
would say that fennel and henbane were scarce this year, 
but, seeing it was himsel—why, he thought the thing 
could be managed. 

Heather Jock had lived long by himself in the low 
thatched but-and-ben cot-house which lay so close to the 
brown moorland that its whereabouts could only be 
made out by the pew of blue reek which rose from the 
rough chimney in the gable, and which was blown down 
again over the heath and green quakkin quaas.* 

At this time Heather Jock was a hearty, good-looking, 
loquacious man of forty, sound as a hazel-nut out of the 
Glen Wood, and keen-bitten as a dust-scattering wind of 
March. He was naturally not shy of womenkind, but 
he fought shy of offering any of them the use of bis 
name. He had never made up to any of the country 
lasses, and it was one of the recognized, and indeed ex- 

sted, jests of the glen and strath to rally Jock on his 
prolonged bachelordom, and to ask him when he thought 
of taking a mistress up to the Back o’ Beyont. 

**’Deed,” he would answer, “* there's fools enough up 
on the muir wi’ me an’ the cuddy, and Davit Caruthers, 
the herd o’ Yont, What need o’ a woman to mak a 
fourth? Aye, an’ she michtna stop there. She miclt 
maybe breed mair. I hae kenned as muckle. Na, na, | 
ken what I hae, but I dinna ken what I micht get, if I 
began thae capers!” 

There was no better known or gladsomer sight than 
Heather Jock and his donkey on all the drove-roads and 
farm-loanings of the Stewartry, nor one more welcome to 
gentle and semple alike. He had heartsome word for 
everybody, and even the revenue-officers, who suspected 
him, and the tinkers, whom he alternately fought and 
shared his bite of bread and dish of tea with, liked him 
and would wave their hands as soon as Heather Jock and 
his companion hove in sight. 

Specially all children loved him. 
clear a school green at any time. 

‘*Wha has coupit the boy-hoose?” he would ask, as a 
whole village green came tagging after him and his don- 
key. Duncan Duncanson, deposed minister and school- 

* Shaking bogs, dangerous to cattle and wandering men. 


Heather Jock could 
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master in the vane of plagers by, ate, was 
the only mau who hated the sight of Heather 
Jock. He knew that there would be a thin 
school that day, and many courts martial 
on the morrow for the high misdemeanor of 
truancy. 

But in every relation of life Heather Jock 
was eminently a man who could be trusted, 
Many errands he performed that could not 
be given to any other. His wandering habits 
and uncertain purpose kept him unsuspect- 
ed, and Jock, though bimself not only celi- 
bate, but on the subject of his own feelings 
almost cynical, had carried and safely de- 
livered more love-letiers than any other 
dozen men in the parish. 

He called regularly at the house of Kirk- 
oswald to buy the mistress’s butter and eggs, 
and to ask if any besoms were needed for 
the stable-yard, any scrubbers for the kitch- 
en, or any peesweeps’ eggs, cranberries, 
blaeberries, raspberries, blackberries — ac- 
cording to the season and the abundance of 
these moorland delicacies. 

On such occasions he had often come across 
the master of the house, and Walter Mac- 
Walter had tried his wit and bluster against 
Jock’s triple armor of shrewd secrecy and 
unfailing good-humor. He had, in fact, on 
more than one occasion ordered Jock off the 
premises as a wandering gypsy fellow who 
could be after no good. But Jock, while 
never refusing to obey, had so punctuated 
his retreat with caustic sayings, and so re- 
venged himself the next time he chanced to 
encounter his enemy at market, kirk door, 
or public-house that MacWalter, a man to 
whom popularity was as the breath of life, 
had long fallen back upon valor’s better 
part, and now permitted Heather Jock to 
come and go without notice or protest. 

Lilias on every occasion saw Jock herself. 
She neither trusted her in-door servant Kate, 
nor any of the outdoor servants, to ar- 
range matters with the ‘‘ general dealer,” as 
Heather Jock described himself in the cen- 
sus paper. 

‘*Aye, mistress,” he would say, ‘and 
that’s the last fardin that I can allow ye 
for eggs. There's a sair glut o’ them in the 
Dumfries market. I declare I think that 
the fowk maun be eatin puddocks and asks. 
They winna buy good honest meat, or if 
they buy it, they winna pay a price for it, 
but expect ye to cairry it to their doors and 
then pay them to tak’ it aff your hand!” 

At that moment Walter MacWalter was 
passing along the path which led from the 
back door at which this colloquy took place. 
He happened to be going in the direction of 
the stable, and so long as he was in ear-shot 
so long Heather Jock denounced the short- 
sighted folly and stupidity of ‘‘town buy- 
ers.” But when there was no longer any 
fear of a listening ear, Heather Jock spoke 
in a lower tone of quite other matters. 








‘*T am gaun ower by the Black Dornal,” | 


he said. 
gang there, hae ye, mistress?” 


““Ye'll maybe hae nae word to | 


From a small wall cupboard Lilias pro- | hI 
| the overflow from the spirit of the one who 


duced a bundle apparently tied in a linen 
handkerchief. At least there was a flash of 
something wrapped in white which passed 
so quickly into the great inner pocket of 
Heather Jock’s coat that no clear account 
of it can be given. 

‘*And as I was sayin to you, mistress, 
aboot thae eggs, it’s juist no possible—” 

The voice of Heather Jock took up the 
former topic with zest and in a high key 
as MacWalier’s head appeared at the stable 
door. Then with a sudden confidential drop 
he ran over his instructions as soon as he 
had again disappeared within. 

** Aye, hinnie, rest ye easy in your mind. 
I'll see till the boy and tell ye what like he 
is, a fine callant as ever ran. I'll let your 
mither ken that ye canna come to the Dor- 
nal this week. And she shall hae the pack- 
age safe frae my ain hand. Then this is 
Tuesday, and I'll be back on Friday on my 
rounds, And gin ye be at the white sands 
by the loch-side at ten o’ the clock, the bairn 
shall be there withouten ony fail. He will 
come fora word. The boy is no born that 
winna rin till he draps after Heather Jock 
and his bit cuddy.” 

A heavy step was heard on the gravel of 
the path, and with it came an alteration in 
Jock’s tones and subject matter. 

An’ I'll be at this gate on Friday, mis- 
tress, an’ bring ye the siller faithfully, and the 
twa crocks and the white sugar as well— 
or else puir Jock will be laired in a moss- 
hole. It is a fine day, Maister Mac Walter, 
and a bonny bit ye hae here. And my ser- 
vice to you, mistress, and thank ye for your 
kind custom.” 

Heather Jock took the village of Whin- 
nyliggate on his way to the Dornal. He did 
not wish to be seen going straight from 
Kirkoswaid to the farm of the elder. For 
it was one of Walter MacWalter’s most dis- 
tusteful and unpopular pecularities that he 
was wont to keep track of his workers with 
a pocket pair of field-glasses. 

Jock’s cuddy was generally addressed fa- 
miliarly as ‘‘ Billy O,” and one of Billy O's 
duties was to carry salt to the good wives of 
Whinnyliggate. 

At the lower end of the village the street 
fell away sharply towards the smithy and 
the school gate, und here the houses were 
built high on the bank, with a kind of ter- 
race of stone slabs in front. Along this 
Heather Jock took his way, rapping with 
his knuckles loudly on every shut door, and 
then, with the free habit of the country- 
side, opening without waiting for any an- 
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swer, and crying in his wares to the busy 
goodwives within. 

Billy O stood below ered waiting his 
master’s orders, and as Heather Jock 
from house to house on the terrace above, 
Billy O kept exact pace with him on the 

way beneath. 

The progression of events was something 
as follows: 

“‘ Rat-tat-tat! Ony saut— grand saut— 
clean saut. A new cra _— in, fresh as 
this morning’s milk, and fresher than last 
Sabbath’s sermon, for that was nae chicken. 
What’s that ye say, Mistress MacNab? Faith 
MacNab? Faith I said to the minister that 
he should hae pitten it doon at the manse 
door, and it wad hae kenned the way to the 
pulpit itsel. It has been there sae aften!” 

“What, nae saut the day! What's wrang, 
Mistress Landsborough? Saut’s no that dear 
that ye should spare it oot o’ the porridge. 
D'ye tell me sae—ye havena finished the last 
ye got. What, nae saut?” 

At this point Mistress Landsborough’s 
door was closed with a sharp report, and in 
a loud voice, apparently continuous with the 
previous colloquy, Heather Jock went on. 

‘*What, nae saut! Then goo on, thou 
baist!” 

And at the word Billy O obediently moved 
to the next house, while his master attacked 
the door on the terrace. 

““Ony saut? What, no! Then go-o on, 
thou baist!”’ 


[To Be oonTINGED.) 


EFORMERS. 


REFORMING the world, collec- 
tively and individually, is a busi- 
ness that has been entered into 
with great zeal by reformers in 

all ages. But of the many who start, very 
few ever succeed in changing one iota of the 
world’s opinions, or turning it a fraction of 
an inch from its previous course. 

Most reformers have no capacity for the 
business except enthusiasm. They are igno- 
rant of the nature they have come to reform, 
ignorant of their own ability to reform it, 
very ignorant of how much it is wise to re- 
form and how much it is wise to let alone. 
They are absolutely untrained, but they are 
very sure of the value of their own point of 
view, and extremely sure that they are the 
reformers for whom the world has been wait- 
ing. 

The reformers of this world who have 
gained permanent results have not gone into 
the work after that manner. Long learning 
and probation, long waiting and patience, 
much wisdom and experience, before work 
is begun, such is the hard programme laid 
down for the reformer whose work is to be 
of any value. 

Nature, we are told, produces a thousand 
wasved seeds against one that fructifies. And 
perhaps there must be many zealous and 
ignorant and unsuccessful reformers, full of 


is to succeed. 


ADVICE TO Morners.—Mrs, W INSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
Lary P a colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea, 
—(Adv. 


GAIL BORDEN 
EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK. 

IN 1856 Gail Borden introduced condensed milk, and 
from small beginning an enormous industry has re- 
sulted. The product of tens of thousands of cows is 
required to supply the demand for this superior infant 
food. No other equals it.—{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“A PERFECT FOOD — as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious,’’ 


Walter Baker & Go,’s 
Breakfast 


Cocoa 


The Standard for 

Purity and 

Excellience.... 
Tra le-Mark. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 








UPERFLUOUS HAIR Permanently Removed. Write for valuable 
sealed information, Mrs. Anna M.Cross,M.D., 3 W.20th St.,.N. Y.City, 
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‘The King of its Kind 


Hundreds of millions 
of tins of Royal Baking 
Powder have been used 
in making biscuit, cake 
and hot breads in this 
country, and every house- 
keeper using it has rested 
in perfect confidence that 
her food would be light, 
sweet and wholesome. 

And her confidence 
was never misplaced. 

Was there ever another 
such record for anyarticle 


of food in the world? 
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and so acknowledged by housewives in every civilized 


| land, Greater and more lasting brilliancy, saving labor, 
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saving your silver, never scratching, never wearing. 
It’s unlike all others. At your grocer’s. 


Box. postpaid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
Trial quantity for the asking. 


Isn’t your Silver worth the inquiry ? 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 








D.M.FERRY & CO.,Detroit, Mich. 














CLEAR COMPLEXION 


Soft, White Hands, 

Luxuriant Hair 
Are found in the perfect action of the pores 
produced by Cuticura SoaP, a sure pre- 
ventive of pimples, blackheads, red, rough, 
and oily skin, red, rongt: uands with shape- 
less nails, dry, thin, and falling hair, and 
simple baby bLicmishes, because a sure 
preventive of inflammation and clogging 
of the Porgs. 
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Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al. 
kali in it. 

Pears’, the that 
clears but not excoriates. 


soap 


All sorts of stores sell jt, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 
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Write for illustrated pamphlet, giving } 
complete description and diagram plans of the 
Pacific Coast Limited,which runs from Chicago 
and St. Louis to Los Angeles and San Francisco, twice 
a week,on fast special schedule, via a route partic- 
ularly adapted for Winter travel. For particulars 





address 

New York, N. Y. Boston, Masa, 
Sitenge & Alton ..- 261 Broadway. | 56 Washington St. 
ty 4 oe 391 Broadway. | 192 Washington St. 
Se. Paeifle Co. ..+..+.++6 349 Broadway. 9 State St. 








The Open 
Question 








A Tale of Two 


Temperaments 
by 
ELIZABETH ROBINS 


(C, E. Raimond.) 


The “Pall Mall Gazette” says: 


“It would not surprise us if this 
proved to be the novel of the season.” 
The “Spectator” says: 

“A very remarkable novel in rare 
and delicate talent of portraiture, keen 
sense of beauty, vein of refined humor, 
and fund of sympathetic observation.” 


Post 8vo, Cloth, O-namental, $1 50 

















Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, New York, N. Y. 


There isa right chimney for. 





every lamp. The Index gives 
you its Number. 


Your dealer should have it. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
































































































































WORLD-WIDE ASSOCIATION 
OF YOUNG WOMEN. 


THERE are young women’s sisterhoods and 
young women’s collegiate associations, young 
women's clubs and young women’s branches of mission 
ary societies, but only one World's Young Women’s 
Christian Association. This association during the past 
summer has had a World's Conference in London and 
three conferences in the United States—at Northfield 
(Massachusetts), Lake Geneva (Wisconsin), and Asheville 
(North Carolina)}—numbering delegates from Boston to 
Colorado, and from Montreal to Alabama. Such a great 
movement of young women deserves the attention of the 
readers of Harpers Bazar. 

At the World’s Conference in London there were dele- 
gates from Denmark, Finland, Germany, Switzerland, 
Norway, Sweden, Hungary, France, Italy, Spain, Tas- 
mania, China, India, Turkey, Egypt, South 
Africa, United States, Canada, New South 
Wales, Victoria, oan ge South Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Ireland, Scotland, North of England, 
and South of England. This shows something of the extent 
of the organization. A quotation from one of the Aus- 
tralian delegates will show its spirit. the says: ‘‘ On the 
evening of our arrival | was deeply impressed by the re- 
sponses to the welcome from our foreign friends, given in 
their own native tongue ; we could not u.derstand them, 
with the exception of one name, and that name seems in 
all languages to stand unaltered, and the name was Jesus; 
with nothing else to understand, that in jiself bound us 
together in a wonderful way. Whether from Germany, 
Sweden, Italy, America, Finland, Spain, England, or Aus- 
tralia, we were on the first night of our meeting—and were 
all along and are still—one.” Lady Fairfax, who is vice- 
president of the Work!’s Association, recently held a sale 
at her home, ‘* Ravenswood,” near Melrose, England, at 
which money was raised for sending a travelling secretary 
to Australia. There is one in India, and a world’s secre 
tary. This is, first of all, a Christian or 
ganization, and Christianity applied in two 
directions—among the girls of our colleges 
and those of our cities. 

Probably the young-womanhood of our land is not so 
tvpically represented anywhere as at the three summer 
g itherings in the East, the South, and the West. In going 
from one to another one passes quickly 
from Southern graciousness to Western 
practicality aud Eastern culture. But for 
all that there are common ground, common feelings and 
aspirations, common needs and problems. And so far as 
Christian life in college is concerned, these centre around 
three points which constitute the field of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. These are the develop 
ment of the Christian girl’s character, the winning of 
girls not already declared Christians, and the preparation 
for a practical, growing Christian life after graduation. 

Much as the higher education has done for women, it 
has not yet produced the truest type of women without 
much supplementing. Because of the very fact that from 
four to seven of the most important years of a girl’s life 
are spent predominantly in mental development, there 
are tendencies to one-sidedness and false starts in life 
which should be guarded against. One young woman 
intellectualizes herself, another loses her simple faith, 
another lets her Christianity take the form of morbid 
self-introspection instead of healthy, practical manifesta- 
tion, and still another may lose a wholesome conception 
of what womanhood really is. And to meet this the 
Young Women's Christian Association comes as a sister- 
hood of sisterhoods, with real womanly fellowship, 
where religion is no prosy matter of long faces and for- 
mal expressions, but a life so happy and cheery, and 
withal so earnest, as to make the scholar a better stu 
dent, the society leader more beloved, and the common 
ordinary girl more useful. 

The first thing which the association girl does when col- 
lege begins in the fall is to meet the new girls at the train, 
shake hands with them, make them feel welcome, invite 
them to the association-reoms, direct them to good board 
ing-places, and, in short, take away as much as possible of 
the strangeness and homesick feeling of a new place. In 
one of our university towns there is an association-cottage, 
where girls may board at reasonable rates, entirely 
managed by a club of association girls. In that associ 
ation also there is an employment bureau to assist those 
who need to help themselves in getting their education. 
Then there are the reception and recreation clubs, and 
the rooms fitted up attractively, where girls may drop in 
to study, to talk, or to rest This latter is an important 
feature in some of our universities, where the students 
board outside the grounds and need some resting-place 
between lectures. 

But all this Christian kindness and comradeship points 
to the real life within, to that love for Christ which feeds 
daily on the Bible, to that communion with the Unseen 
which gives a girl's life the truest sweetness and dignity, 
and causes it to unfold like a blossom in the sunshine. 

While there are affiliated with the International Com- 
mittee 817 college associations, there are in cities of ten 
thousand or over, fifty-six associations. City work is dis- 
tinetly different from college work. The 
four sides of life, which it is the aim of the 
association to touch, are the physical, in- 
tellectual, social, and spiritual, and in our.cities there is 
a wide opportunity to do very practical things in these 
directions, 

If one were to visit the Pittsburg association she would 
get a good idea of what the city work is for. There are 
two boarding-houses where stenographers, Jressmakers, 
teachers, and students in kindergarten live, besides others. 
In the Educational Department there are 718 enrolled. 
Domestic art and domestic science have been developed 
80 that each has a teacher, both graduates of Drexel In- 
stitute. The equipment in the kitchen for cooking is the 
same as used at Drexel—individual stoves and boards, etc., 
with cooking utensils for general work. Stenography, 
bookkeeping, arithmetic, literature, and English are in- 
cluded in the educational work, and there are six Bible 
classes. The Physical Training Department has a teacher 
who received her education at the Boston Normal School 
of Gymnastics. There are 185 in the classes from ail walks 
of life, including society women and self-supporting 
women. The gymnasium is very well equipped with 
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horizontal bars, ropes, boom, horse, ladders, and muscular 
instruments. ‘To carry on the entire work there are three 
secretaries—a general secretary and two assistants. Be- 
sides the central association there is also a South Side 
branch, which is distinctly made up of the working class, 
the factories being located on that side. The most ap- 
parent fruit of the work here comes from the Gospel 
meetings. 

Now the business transacted during the year to carry. 
on so large and varied a work amounts to $23,500. But 
the association is so nearly self-supporting that only $2650 
is received from personal donations. This is also true in 
other places, the last annual report of the Detroit associa- 
tion showing that each year has been raising the per cent. 
of its self-support, until last spring it was seventy-seven 
per cent. self-supporting, which was an increase of five 
per cent. over that of the preceding year. 

In. order to guide and direct this large work there is 
a committee of ladies whose headquarters are in Chicago. 
They employ at present six secretaries—four who travel 

The Interna. ®0d two business secretaries. They raise 
tional Commit- yearly from $12,000 to $15,000. This year 

tee. there are two special features in the na- 
tional work. 

The Educational Department last year offered courses 
of study with very encouraging results. Many young 
women, who had not the opportunity of going to college, 
were glad to avail themselves of an even- 
ing class and a certificate from the Inter- 
national office of creditable work done. 
This year two new courses have been added, Domestic 
Science and Domestic Art. Miss Helen Kinne, of the 
‘Teachers’ College, New York, and Miss Julia MacDougall, 
of Pratt Institute, are the examiners. The examiners for the 
other studies are—in English. Hamilion W. Mabie, editor 
of The Outlook ; arithmetic, Thomas M. Balliet, superin- 
tendent of schools in Springfield, Massachusetts; book- 
keeping, Frederick B. Schenck, president of the Mercan- 
tile National Bank, New York city; free-hand drawing, 
Walter 8. Perry, director of the art department in Pratt 
Institute; physiology, Dr. Luther Gulick, of Springfield, 
Massachusetts. colleges 


Domestic Sci- 
ence, 


Forty-nine universities an 
give credit for work done in this department. This is a 
rare opportunity for girls of limited means but worthy 
ambitions. 

This year the committee has a secretary whose specialty 
is Bible study. A four years course is outlined, which 
teaches how to study the Bible itself, rather than leaning 
on “helps.” It emphasizes the devotional 

Bible Study. side of Bible study, yet brings into use the 
best mental powers a girl may have. A certificate will 
also be given here for good work done, if desired. 

The committee could well employ twice as many secre- 
taries as there are now. The Bible work is rapidly grow- 
ing, the college field includes five hundred nm seven 
colleges which admit women. Cities are earnestly re- 
questing that associations be organized, and it is not to 
be wondered at when one considers the fact that there are 
4.500.000 wage-earning women in our country, and that 
the average weekly income of women (including all oc- 
cupations), in fifty-two typical cities, is only $5 49. Only 
thirty-two per cent. of the women of this country belong 
to any church, either Protestant or Roman Catholic. 

If any one would like to know more about this work, 
the committee may be addressed at 1312 Champlain Build- 
ing, Chicago. Laura H. Wip. 


HE CONTAGION OF CON- 
SUMPTION. 


Tue Prince of Wales presided at a private 

meeting at Marlborough House, called by the 

National Association for the Prevention of Consumption. 

At this meeting Lord Salisbury, Lord Rosebery, Lord 

Derby, the medical director of the army and navy, the 

president of the British Medical Association, and the 
heads of many of the medical colleges were present. 

A reason for the intense interest in the question now 
existing in England may be gathered from the fact that 
every year in the British Isles some seventy thousand 
persons die from tuberculosis in one form or another. 

Sir William Broadbent, the chairman, made several 
statements worth quoting. ‘‘ It is now definitely known,” 
he said, ‘‘ that consumption is a contagious disease; that 
it is communicated from person t» person, and from ani- 
mal to man, and that it arises in no other way. It is not 
an inherited fault in the constitution which declares itself 
in course of time; but, while some constitutions are more 
prone to it than others, and while an unhealthy mode of 
life and unwholesome surroundings predispose to its at- 
tacks, every case of consumption is derived from some 
pre-existing case. Plthisis, with all the various forms 
of tuberculous disease, is the work of a microbe—the 
tubercle bacillus discovered by Koch. This living organ- 
ism is present in countless millions in the diseased lungs 
or intestines or bones.... It is by the transmission of 
these bacilli that tuberculous diseases of all kinds are 
spread. The principal way in which they are conveyed 
from a diseased person to a healthy person is by means of 
the expectoration, which contains them in enormous num- 
bees, and which, when dried, is suspended in the atmos- 
phere, especially in ill-ventilated rooms, in the form of 
dust, and inhaled. Happily they are not present in the 
breath of the consumptive patient, so that consumption 
is not contracted merely by breathing the same air or liv- 
ing in the same house with a sufferer. Another way in 
which the bacilli are disseminated is in cows.” ‘ 

America, the speaker went on to observe, is in advance 
of England in some of its measures on the subject, but he 
wisely refrained from comment on our manners, especially 
in our streets and public conveyances, where men are 
eternally spitting. Bat surely, when the evils of expecto- 
ration are so strongly and vividly pictured, and when a 
wider public is waked to a realization of what these evils 
are, it is to be hoped that in these habits of our citizens 
some reformation will be visible. Those earnest workers 
who have aroused interest in the subject, and bave won 
the Board of Health to their side, may ultimately sec some 
improvement. At cresent most undoubtedly our pave- 
ments are a reproach to us, and a menace to our bealth as 
well. We have been in the babit of thinking the matter 
one involving only a question of manners, but now we are 
forced to recognize it as a distinct source of danger. 
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XERCISE, 


Tue popularity of hockey 2s a game for skat- 
ers, either on the ice of ponds or rivers or upon 
the smooth, artificially frozen surfaces of the 
rinks, has given no sign of diminishing this 

season. Being an unusually hard and vigorous sport, it 
is chiefly played by men and boys, but it is not confined 
altogether to them. It has been taken up by the girls at 
some of the colleges where good opportunities for skating 
exist, and on any club day at the St. Nicholas Rink in 
this city one may usually see a few women trying it when 
there are not many other skaters to be disturbed by the 
om. The players are not always the same, for no regu- 
ar teams have been formed, but a couple of sides are 
made up for each occasion from any good skaters who 
may be present, Often there are not enough for two cor- 
rect hockey teams, which should cousist of seven players 
each, but even with as few as four on a side the women 
manage to enjoy the sport, and are readily picking up and 
mastering its points and requirements. It is quile prob- 
able that either the latter part of this season, or at least 
the beginning of next, will see a much further develop- 
ment of hockey as a woman’s game, so that there will be 
regular teams of the correct number who will meet and 
practice with greater frequency. 

In order to play hockey in any form worthy of the 
name, and also in order to insure comparative safety to 
one’s self, one must be a swift and sure skater, possessing 
a complete mastery of the art of stopping abruptly, of 
making short turns, of dodging, ood of keeping one’s 
balance easily, no matter what positions or exertions may 
be demanded. In its general principles ice hockey re- 
sembles basket-ball, football, and similar games in which 
the object of each side is to drive a ball or other im- 
plement through the goal of its opponent. Goal-posts 
are set up at both ends of the rink (assuming that the 
play is to be in-doors). The seven members of each team 
are divided into an attacking force of four, called ** for- 
wards,” and a defensive force of three, known, respec- 
tively, as “cover-point,” “ point,” and ‘‘ goal-keeper.” 
Occasionally, however, the cover-point is called upon to 
help the forwards, thus creating a temporary attacking 
party of five. Each player has a regulation hockey-stick 
with a rather long handle, and iis lower end formed into 
a blade a trifle less than thirteen inches long and three 
wide. The stick is shaped so that this blade rests on 
the ice. The “ puck,” which takes the place of a ball, is 
a little disk of solid rubber, three inches in diameter nnd 
one inch thick, When set in motion with one of the 
sticks it slides along the ice with extraordinary rapidity. 
A hockey-player’s skates are almost straight on the bot 
tom, so that nearly the entire length of the blade rests 
upon the ice, thereby giving a firmer base for the sudden 
and violent changes of direction which are constantly re 
quired. 

As in basket-ball, the game is divided into two halves, 
sometimes of thirty, and sometimes of twenty, minutes 
each. The shorter period is quite long enough for wo- 
men, because the exercise is severe. Play is started by 
placing the puck in the centre of the field, where it is 
faced by the centre forward of cach side. At the signal 
from the referee, these two opposing players try to obtain 
control of the puck, each with the object of getting it tow- 
ards the enemy’s goal. In less time than it takes to tell 
it there is an eer | wild scrimmage all over the ice, 
though, as a matter of fact, each player is mindful of her 
particular duties, and unless she is very excitable she re- 
members to cover her own ground and to allow her com- 
panions to attend to theirs. Again, asin basket-ball, team 
work counts more than individual brilliancy. When one 
of the forwards gets the puck, her endeavor is to rush 
for the opposite goal with it, *‘ dribbling” it ahead of her 
with short sharp strokes, changing the direction of them 
as often as possible, with a view to baffling the enemy's 
attempts to get the disk away from her. The best judg 
ment is shown by not permi'ting one forward to carry the 
puck long at a time, but, instead, having it passed swiftly 
among the four. In order to facilitate this, the three for- 
wards who have not the puck must follow up very closely 
their comrade who has it. They must not, however, 
skate after her in a bunch, but must spread out across the 
rink, in order to intercept a rush from the enemy's for- 
wards. When one side has managed to get the puck past 
the opposing forwards, the enemy's defence, consisting 
of cover-point, point, and goal-keener, has to be encoun- 
tered. By dexterous passing the first two of these ma 
be eluded, and then comes the chance to try for a h— 4 
If the goal-keeper is an expert, she may succeed in pro- 
tecting her territory so well that a score is impossible, but 
the slightest lack of vigilance or the least error on her 
part will probably give the attacking force the oppor- 
tunity for which they are watching. 

What is called ‘lifting’ the puck is a highly valuable 
accomplishment, both for the attack and the defence. It 
consists of deftly scooping it up on the blade of the stick 
and sending it flying through the air over the heads of all 
opponents. Many a goal is scored by means of these 
shots. The trick of lifting is a difficult one, and takes 
long practice to acquire. One of the chief features of 
ice hockey is the * off-side” rule, which must always be 
strictly observed. This provides that a player must be 
on her own side of the puck in order to be eligible to 
have it passed to her. The idea is to prevent the puck’s 
being passed forward by any player to another member 
of her own team. A player is said to be “ off side” if 
she is nearer the enemy's goal than the player of her own 
side who last hit the puck. The “‘ off-side” member may 
not then touch the puck or interfere with an opponent 
until she has skated back towards her own goal far 
enough to be ‘‘on side” again, or until some one of the 
opponents has meanwhile touched the disk. 

It is possible to make hockey a very rough game, but 
there is not much danger that girls or women will do 
this. Blocking and interference are allowed, but no trip- 
ping, cross-checking, or collaring. The puck may be 
stopped by any part of the body, but it can be advanced 
only by means of the stick. This implement, by-the-way, 
must never be raised above the shoulder. The referee 
should be an experienced hockey-player, competent to 
decide all questions which may arise, and should be en- 
titled to absolute respect, no matter how displeasing a 
decision may be to one side. The umpires for each goal 
must be constantly on the alert to detect possible fouls in 
the attempts at scoring. ApDELIA K. BRrarNerp. 
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IONS UNAWARES. 


Mrs. SHaPLeicn had the rare social accom- 
plishment of never forgetting either the face or 
the name of a person whom she had once met, 
therefore it came about that when she saw Four- 

nier’s face, though only for the second time, at the step 
of her open hansom in a particularly solid jam in front 
of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, she was able to say, with the 
easy tone of old acquaintanceship, ‘‘Oh, Monsieur Four- 
nier, do jump in here; you will certainly be killed.” It 
did seem the one way out of a sudden and unpleasant 
death, and in an instant Fournier sat at her side. 

‘I'm sure you don’t remember me in the least, mon- 
sieur,” she added, smiling, as she caught his glance for 
the first time. ‘I met you last Tuesday at Mrs. Mason's, 
and—” but Fournier's memory, on this occasion at least, 
was as good as her own. 

**On the contrary, Mrs. Shapleigh,” he broke in, in ex- 
cellent English, ‘‘I not only remember you perfectly, but 
I remember also that you asked me to drop in for a cup 
of tea on any Wednesday, and I was on my way at this 
very moment to make your invitation good.” 

“And you will drive home with me now? How de- 
lightful,” said Mrs. Shapleigh, as the hansom threaded its 
way across the tracks, and bowled into the comparative 
spaciousness of lower Fifth Avenue. 

Thus it came about that Mrs. Shapleigh said to her hus 
band that evening, as they sat over their café @ deuz, 
‘** Warren, I’ve found the most charming man to take poor 
Tom's place at my dinner next Monday. Monsieur Four- 
nier of Paris. You don’t know him, of course. He speaks 
English perfectly. I never saw him but twice—once at 
Amy Mason's reception, which shows that he is all rigist, 
und to-day when I picked him up in a jam on Fifth 
Avenue, on his way down here to tea.” 

Shapleigh was unconcerned. He was used to his wife's 
social discoveries. ‘*‘ Who is he, and what’s he like?” he 
asked. 

‘I don't know anything about him, as I told you,” re- 
peated Mrs. Shapleigh, *‘ except that his name is Monsieur 
Fournier, and that he is simply the most brilliant talker 
and most fascinating man I’ve met for ages. 1 asked 
him for the dinner on the impulse, just as he was leaving. 
He had said he was a stranger in the city, though he has 
been in this country often before, so I fancied he might 
be disengaged at a late day, and he was. He seemed 
pleased to come,” she mused, as she hunted among the 
lumps of sugar for the particularly small one she 
wanted. 

‘**Fournier! Fournier! Never heard of him, I guess,” 
said Shapleigh. ‘I suppose he’s all right. But one can 
never tell, You may see him next week at Le Matin, 
eating petite marmite out of the end of his spoon, with 
madame, greasy and creased and guttural, at his side. 
You really ought to be more careful; you'll get into trou- 
ble some day—see if you don't—asking people you don’t 
know to dinner.” 
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Mrs. Shapleigh’s dinner wa 
Katherine Kayler and her fiance, ¢ 
fore it was made up princi 
had decided to send M. Fournier out with Elizabeth 
Gibson. ‘ She’s a silly little thing,” she admitted to her- 
self, as she put her name down; “ but she has that be- 
wildering ingénue air that always catches a man, and a 
clever man, especially, likes a frivolous girl to talk with. I 
wonder why?” 

So the stranger had the pretty débutante set off to him, 
Grantham Ross was put down for Florence Hoyt-Scott, 
and Ely Leonard for Mrs. Billy Ogden, while Billy was 
to have Ross’s sister Hazel, and the Shapleighs the new 
fiancée and fiancé. It all promised very well; Mrs. Shap- 
leigh never had misgivings about her dinners—her people 
always either knew each other or each other's friends, and 
sary ae knew her Japanese cook. 

At eight o’clock on Monday evening, therefore, nine 
people sat in the Shapleigh’s drawing-room, passing the 
last ten minutes before a late dinner, in that mingling of 
elaborate ease and furtive alertness appropriate to the oc- 
casion and their physical condition. A stirring in the 
outer hall indicated the arrival of the last guest, and then 
the butler drew the portiére and announced ‘‘ Monsieur 
Fo: enier.” Mrs. = advanced, ready with those 
expressions of special welcome which the well-equipped 
hostess offers each guest as he arrives. But the words 
clung to her lips as her eyes swept the person of her new 
acquaintance. He was exquisitely groomed and in per- 
fect evening dress; while across his broad chest was the 
glitter of innumerable decorations, swung from distin- 
guished-looking watered ribbons and sending out little 
arrows of light from curious knobs and crowns, and even 
jewels sunk in the metal. 

Now I put the matter frankly to every woman reader of 
this paper. Was not our hostess in a sad case? Like all 
women, she did in the depths of her kindly little heart 
dearly love a lion. She had even, in an entirely self-re- 
specting way, had ber occasional shot at certain casual 
celebrities who had strayed unguardedly into the some- 
what arid desert of Society. And here and now there 
stood before her, humble and unidentified, but veritable, 
a lion of a species which she was unable even to guess at, 
and toward whose further dignity and aggrandizement 
she was able to contribute absolutely nothing. A certain 
numbness crept over her usually nimble wits. She could 
think of nothing to do to save the situation, meantime she 
was mechanically pronouncing the introductious; then the 
butler announced the dinner, and the couples swept out. 
M. Fournier, undistinguished save by Elizabeth Gibson's 
smiles, was seated remote from the end of the table where 
no fragment of his conversation reached Mrs. Shapleigh’s 
ears. But she could see that Elizabeth was looking and 
performing her best. She felt very grateful to her host- 
ess, and she, poor lady, sat, all smiles without, all dis- 
may and mortification within, scarcely touching her food, 
while through her head kept drumming these words, 
strange aud yet familiar—‘‘ many have thereby—many 
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have thereby—angels—no—lions—lions unawares—lions 
unawares.” This, Soe. was a subconscious process, 
carrying itself on while her poor mind was groping about 
in that mental piece-bag, most of us dignify by the name 
of pee in search of some tag for Fournier's name. 
How and for what was he distinguished? Was he a scien- 
tist, a political leader, an explorer? She had once seen a 
fat red book on a bookseller’s table called Who's Who. 
Life should go hard with her if to-morrow passed and she 
had it not in her hands. ‘‘ But wait—Fournier—that most 
distinguished French astronomer—that man whose name 
was familiar any where in this world—and in many others, 
no doubt, where he was probably as well known as here,” 
she whimsically reflected. ‘‘ Could this be he? Could it? 
But if so, how ever came he to be wandering about, un- 
kuown, in Amy Mason’s drawing-room, when Amy loved 
a lion or a lord better than she did her own head?” Her 
gaze swam for a minute (she would never tell Amy the 
whole truth!), then rested on Elizabeth Gibson, whose eyes 
were at that instant bent on the glittering mass on her es- 
cort’s breast. Yes, they were certainly talking about his 
decorations. ‘* How fascinating,” Elizabeth was saying 
in her most ingenuous and girlish tones—“ The Legion of 
Honor, Astronomer Royal? Why, it sounds like one of 
Davis's novels. Do tell me about al/ of them.” Mrs. 
Shapleigh’s head was bent eagerly forward, and she 
caught this much. Then she fell back, relaxed, in her 
chair and felt her hair stop growing gray. She should 
love Elizabeth Gibson forever. 


Directly the men came in from the dining-room, she 
crossed to Fournier's side. ‘* Monsieur,” she said, with 
her most winning smile, ‘‘ I am more fortunate than one 
so stupid deserves to be. I knew I was entertaining a 
charming acquaintance; I find I am also entertaining a 
most distinguished man. If I had known that Fournier, 
the astronomer, was in this country, I should have guessed 
you from the first. As it is, you see, you will have to 
pardon me for not having done you all the honor I should 
wish.” 

Again Fournier’s wits were equal to her own. ‘‘ Ma 
dame,” he snid, bowing low, *‘ you have done me the 
honor of making me your guest as a man, not as a ce- 
lebrity, aud for Famed» alone. I seldom have so much 
honor nor so great a pleasure, I assure you.” 

Two hours later Mrs. Shapleigh had eased her soul and 
told her husband all about it. ‘‘I grew cold all over 
when he came in,” she confessed, ** with all those things 
on his breast, and nobody but those giggling young no- 
bodies to present to him. | actually felt the goose-flesh 
rise on my arms. I only wonder | didn’t faint. But he 
was so gracious about it, and so modest about himself— 
and wasn’t I right, Warren, about his being fascinating? 
Only I shall be ill to-morrow with the strain, I’m sure.” 

Shapleigh gazed quizzically at his wife. ‘I told you 
you'd get into trouble some day, asking people you dida't 
know to dine with you,” he said, gravely. 

HELEN WaTTERSON Moopy. 
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COLLEGE DAYS AND THEIR SEQUEL 


BY ADALINE W. STERLING 














O. V.—CHOICE OF WORK— 
BUSINESS. 


In our last paper we did not consider all 
the callings, professional or semi-professional, 
which are open to women. In auctioneer parlance, like 
the goods and chattels of a sale, they are almost **‘ too 
numerous to mention.” But to those professions already 
named we may add analytical chemistry, bacteriology, 
architecture, pharmacy; designing for silver-ware, wall- 
paper, book-covers, etc.; illustration, artistic and com- 
mercial; library work, and reading for publishers. For 
the first four peculiar scientific training and marked 
aptitude are required; for the next two an artistic tem- 
peramenut is needed, and for the last wide reading, good 
judgment, and well-developed critical faculty. Of course 
college education offers an excellent basis for the pursuit 
of these occupations, but it must be supplemented by 
special technical training, and the same theory of appren- 
ticeship and waiting for results holds true here as in the 
professions already described. 

Nothing has been said hitherto about instrumental or 
vocal music, or about art in its divisions of drawing, 
painting, and sculpture. In these subjects the paths are 
pretty well defined. Though the word bas already been 
spoken, it will do no harm to utter the warning note again 
about foreign study. Ascertain most positively in the 
precincts of your native land, by crucial tests and sharp 
criticism, whether you have musical or artistic talent 
worth professional cultivation. Do not go to Europe 
with the idea that genius is to be acquired along with a 
foreign language. Do not delude yourself with the 
belief that you cross the water merely to receive a final 
art polishing, for there is a vast deal of disillusion to 
be found in a foreign studio. Our country, right or 
wrong, is a good enough adage from a patriotic point of 
view, but in a question of fine arts our native land must 
step to the rear. One other point: foreign study does 
not mean taking lodgings in bohemia. The mistake 
American girls often make is in overlooking convention- 
alities, under the impression that in student life they do 
not exist. Study abroad is almost indispensable for the 
music student and the art student, and the architect needs 
it as well, that she may steep her senses in the lines of 
buildings erected by master-craftsmen, and spare herself 
the sin of evolving any more of those battlemented cot- 
tages which characterize certain suburbs. 

But just here in fancy a voice rises in protest. It is 
the voice of some college woman. I hear her complain: 
‘*Teaching, law, and medicine delight not my soul. Of 
the arts, major and minor, I will none. The title of this 
paper is ‘ Business,’ and you are wandering from the 
point.” The correction is accepted, and to business we 
wi'l proceed. Well, the first thing to be considered is 


the attitude of the alumua toward business—whether she 
would be employer or employed. Naturally she will not 
care to be a “saleslady,” or to occupy permanently a 
minor clerical position. If she wishes to figure as an 
employer, she requires two things — knowledge of the 
particular business and capital. If she has not the former 
it will be a speedy case of the parting of the alumna and 
her money. Now there is no way of obtaining such 
knowledge except by beginning at first principles and 
learning the trade. That proposition needs no further 
demonstration. 

We will suppose that our young friend lives out of 
town, and commands a plot of ground larger than the 
traditional pocket-handkerchief. In this case floriculture 
would be a pleasant and ultimately a profitable occupa- 
tion. Here the beginning could be small—a violet bed, 
for instance; later a small house for roses or carnations. 
Added to this might be one of those dark, moist cellars 
in which the mushroom delights to flourish. Nearly all 
of the work can be done by the girl herself, except the 
business of stoking, and it should be so done, and a strict 
account of receipts and expenditures kept, so that it may 
be easily ascertained if the venture pays. In this under- 
taking our young florist could learn the business thor- 
oughly, and probably manage it so that it would give 
employment to others and still add to her own bank ac- 
count. 

To raise poultry is not so poetic as to raise flowers, but 
the carnal appetite of the world is always ready for 
“ broilers,” and also despises not fresheggs. To engage in 
this business with profit means running an incubator, and 
perbaps getting up o’ nights to see that the temperature 
is of the right degree, and perhaps entries on the loss side 
of the ledger it means the untimely cooking of unprom- 
ising fledglings. But it is a business which can be begun 
on a very small scale and brought to satisfactory dimen- 
sions, Akin to this occupation is a model dairy, begun 
with butter-making from one cow of high degree—the 
product so choice and so daintily prepared for market 
that it commands a commensurate price. 

Turning to occupations allied to office-work, there is the 
real-estate business, There is no earthly reason why a 
woman cannot buy and sell real estate, rent houses, collect 
rent, effect insurance on buildings, direct repairs, and do 
every other thing which pertains to this branch of busi- 
ness. And the next step in similar direction is to plan 
houses to be built on the ground she sells. The architect- 
ure of dwelling-houses ought to be some clever women’s 
forte; for who knows better the need for closets, the 
proper wall space for furniture, and the arrangement of 
a butler’s pantry with reference to both kitchen and din- 
ing-room, to say nothing of the best use for odd spaces, 
than just women. This field of work is almost virgin 
soil for women, and is surely worth the cultivation; 
and because the field is new, let the woman architect be 


modest in her first efforts, and win confidence by the 
excellence of her plans, and not seek to force it through 
the medium of ‘‘ what women are doing” of some news 
paper. A practical acquaintance with sanitation should 
be part of our architect’s outfit, that she may not furnish 
material for her bacteriological sister. 

An occupation which offers opportunity for ingenuity 
and taste is writing and illustrating advertisements. Turn 
to the front and back pages of any large magazine and 
note the skill with which various wares are brought to 
the reader’s notice. Some one’s brain devises these catchy 
advertisements; some one’s deft fingers design the accom- 
panying sketches, and some one is paid for this in the 
coin of the land; and why should not this individual be 
a college woman? Of more artistic and higher type is 
designing done for silver-ware, wall-paper, und textile 
fabrics. Here is opportunity for the exercise of real 
talent. From museums and collections fashions of the 
past can be brought to the service of the present. Flowers 
and vines can be used in dainty combinations, poetry and 
legend can yield suggestions, and even the gods of Greece 
may be forced to lend themselves in ornament to a world 
which hasforgotten Pan. In the same category of work 
is originating designs for book-covers—something which 
will give an idea of the character or contents of the 
volume. From the outside to the inside is only a step, 
and many a book depends upon illustrations to help out 
the text or to worthily supplement it. Quick apprecia- 
tion of the salient points of the text and understanding 
of what lends itself to illustration will greatly tend toward 
the success of the undertaking, 

If one can neither write books nor illustrate them after 
they are written, one may be able to read them in manu- 
script form and decide whether they are worthy the ex- 
penditure of printer’s ink. Reading for publishers is 
something of an art; it is passing judgment not upon the 
literary merits of the book alone, but taking into consider- 
ation many other points before forming and expressing an 
opinion. The work is delightful and interesting, though 
the openings in this field are necessarily limited. 

Many other things may a woman do in the business line, 
especially if she has the ability to direct others. It is 
said that to keep a hotel well is proof positive of ability. 
Women have given that proof. She may be head of a mil- 
linery establishment, or may be chief of a small army of 
Stenographers and type-writers, run a laundry, and give 
many a@ poor woman a chance to call her blessed; may be 
principal of a school conducted on college lines; may keep 
store, or conduct a country newspaper; may manage a farm 
or aranch. It is alla matter of choice, determination, 
and work; yes, and a question of something more—of a 
certain amount of self-sacrifice and self-control in giving 
rs many pleasures, and in enduring the slings and arrows 
of that part of the world which has not reached a compre- 
hension of the dignity of work. 








GOOD FORM 


Constant Keaven —I is a great pleasure to anewer 
your very kind letter; such appreciation is most grate- 
ful, and I thank you sincerely for it. Your problem 
ie a natural one. While you are in such deep mourn- 
ing that you are not able t6, hor care to, make formal 
calla, you do want to be particularly courteous to the 
neighbors who called on you when you recently moved 
to your preseuat home. The etiquette code demands 
that a persona! visit should be acknowledged by a pere 
son wearing deep black by acardonly. The card must 
have a wide black border, and must be sent within 
two weeks after the call is made. It is more courteous 
to send it by hand than by mail, but this is all that is 
required. 1 am quoting the formal observances, bat, 
as you know, people nowadays use their individual 
judgment, more or lesa, about following mourning eti- | 
quette rales. You might without impropriety call in- 
formally on your neighbors in the morning. It would 
not be like making a ceremonious visit, and you could 
explain your situation, but be very careful not to make 
any distinculons—do not call on some people and send 
cards to others whom you know equally well, You 
need net fear that the cards you send in return for 
the personal visits will be misunderstood ; if they have 
a deep black border they will speak for themselves. 








A. B. ¢ A small wedding may at very little ex- | 
pense be made a charming function. I should advise 
you to decorate the house entirely with wild flowers, 
und, as you expect to be married in June, daisies will 
make the prettiest floral decorations possible. You 
do not say whether you intend to bave a house or a 
charch ceremony, but for either I shoald advise having 
your wedding dress consist of a tailor-made skirt and 
jacket to match, and a fancy silk waist and becoming 
bat; nothing could be more fashionable or more ser- 
viceable afterwards. The groom should wear a fruck- 
coat, dark gray trousers, biack or fancy waistcoat, and 
white tie. Serve asimple mena at the wedding enter- 
talument, cousisting of chicken salad, dainty sand- 
wiches, ices and cake, aud a wedding-cake. Have the 
refreshments on ove large table, which may be made 
to look very pretty with dishes of salad avd sand- 
wiches, cakes and boubona, and the wedding-cake as 
a centre ornament. Let the guests help themselves 
nformally as Loey stand about the table. To furnish 
four rooms, a kitchen, dining-room, parlor, and bed 
rvotm, for $800 ur leas will require very carefal manage- 
ment in purchasing Ube furniture, but you will have 
plenty of time to give to it between now and Jane, 
and can get everything after thoughtful deliberation 
Kemember one principle, do not get anything which is 
not truly good of ite kind, or it will nut wear well. 
Hiave all the floors painted or stained, and get hand- 
sume rugs by degrees. Bay whatever cooking uten- 
sils are necessary of agate-ware aud tin or iron. Get 
for the dining-room & pretty oak, or a mahogany, din- 
ing-tabie and four chairs, and walt to select the side- 
board until you can afford to bay an elegant one. 
Furnish the bedroom with a white iroa bedstead and 
a good hair mattress, good pillows aud bedding. Get 
a cuest of drawers of mahogavy or some pretty wood, 
but for a Ume let a large packing-box daiutily draped 
and covered with white muslin do duty as a dressing- 
table with a looking-glass hung over it, and another 
box of the same kind plainly draped will answer as a 
wash-stand. A chair or two will complete the bed 
room furniture. In the parlor you mast cousider or- 
pament a little, but buy nothing merely for show. If 
you bang muslin curtalus at the windows, have one or 
two pretty rays on the stalned floor, a comfortable 
little sofa aud three chairs, a tea table with the appur- 
tenances for tea, and a bookcase with some good 
buoks in it, your rvom will be cozy and jivable, and 
you may add otber pieces of furniture later, In mak- 
ing a rough estimate, I should say aliow $85 to far- 
nish the kitchen, $100 for the dining-room, $75 for the 
bedroom, and $90 for the parior 





Useea.—If you will be in mourning when you are 
married in Jane, the wedding should be very quiet and 
simple, and you are quite correct iu planning to invite 
people generally to the charch, aud only near relatives 
aud intimate friends to the house. When the bride's 
mother gives her away at a church ceremony, she asu- 
ally Walks up the aisle with the bride, and alter she has 
given ber to the groom, steps quietly and unescorted 
lo tbe front pew, where she stays during the remain- 
der of the service. The bride may walk up the aisle 
with ap attendant instead of with ber mother, who in 
this case steps from ber seat in the front pew tw the 
chance! wheu the me comes for her to officiate, and 
steps back to her seat afterwards. At one of the pret- 
est weddings l ever attended in New York this was 
dove; and if your mother would prefer not to walk 
up the aisle, it will be perfectly correct for you w be 


CUISINE 


THE MODIFIED KETTLE-DRUM. 

BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
HEN FIVE-O’CLOCK TEA FIRST 
W made its appearance in this country 
it met with a rather hesitating re- 
ception. That was perhaps twenty or twenty- 
five years ago, and the function did not meet 
a felt want. Mid-day dinners and six or 
seven o'clock suppers were still the rule in 
most places, and the people who had dined 
at one o'clock felt no need to break their | 

fast between then and the ensuing meal. 

In those families where late dinners pre 
vailed, the new custom received a more or 
less cordial welcome, and gradually gained 
ground. 

The one particular in which the kettle. 
drum won almost universal approval was as 
a means of entertaining. Until then there 
had been no compromise to the hospitably 
inclined. If they invited their friends at 
all they must provide substantial refresh- 
ment—either a hearty supper at seven 
o'clock, at which the guests were seated, 
and to which necessarily only a limited 
number could be bidden, or an almost equal- 
ly elaborate repast late in the evening. 

The “ hand-around tea” was an attempt 
at a middle course, and was received with 
the disfavor usually accorded to half - way 
measures. The afternoon tea, or kettle-drum, 
suggested a solution of the problem. Here 
at last was a means of returning social ob- 
ligations witheut incurring heavy expense. 
To those who had been accustomed to the 
elaborate preparation inseparable from en- 
tertaining, the fashion of offering only a cup 
of tea, a sandwich, and a slice of cake seem- 
ed beautiful in its simplicity. 

Such simplicity, however, endured but a 
short time. The American tendency to have 
everything belonging to them a little bigger 
and a little better than the same kind of thing 
owned by any one else asserted itself. The 
conservatives who had been familiar with 
the profuseness of former days revolted 
against the light refection now offered them. 
There were many people who would have 
heartily agreed with the sentiments express- 
ed by several men in a New England city | 
when the new fashion first became common. ; 

‘*What’s the sense in going to a party 
where you don’t get anything to eat?” de 
anata these discontented ones. ‘‘ We go 
to a tea between five and six, just when we 
are getting hungry for our suppers, and 
what do they give us? A cup of chocolate 
and a macaroon!”’ 

Whether it was in consideration for this 
feeling or as an outcome of the before-men 
tioned natural tendency to exaggeration, the 
result was the same. Sanevetions began to 
creep in. At first the New-Englanders, with | 
that readiness to supply cake in large quan- 
tities which marks the denizens of that part 
of our country, contented themselves with 
offering sweets of many kinds. There was 
even a dreadful rumor ip one Massachusetts 
town that pie had been served at an after- 
noon tea! Little by little other additions 
were made: first salads, then oysters ap- 
peared; next came ices, bouillon, croquettes, 
jellies, until finally the kettledrum became 
nothing more nor less than an evening sup- 
per served from four to seven. 

For some time this state of things con- 
tinued. A few stanch souls still adhered 
to the original design, and offered their 
friends only the light refreshments they 
considered appropriate to the time and the 
style of the entertainment, but they were 
in a woful minority. After a while, how 
ever, the reaction came. People who had 
travelled abroad, and become familiar with 
the temperate menu of afternoon tea as it 
is conducted across the water on its native 
soil, copied the habit of few and simple re 








escorted to the chancel by your little niece of twelve 
years. There ls ne regular way for the families of the 
vride and gruom to enter the church before the cere- 
mouy. ‘They walk up the aisle escorted by the ushers 
in the order iu which they arrive, the bride's family, 
uf course, taking their seats un the left side, facing the 
chancel, aud the groom's family on the right. They 
evier the charch before the bridal party, but they are 
not necessarily the last guests to enter, They leave 
immediately alter the bride, however, going down the 
ainic after the bride has disappeared from view—first 
the bride's family, then the groom's family, and then 
the intimate friends and near relatives on both sides. 
Arrange toe small tables at the wedding breakfast for 
twenty-five people in the following way: The bride 
and groom, the litle bridemaid, the bride’s unmarried 
sister, aud two or three of her most intimate girl 
friends, with the best man aud the ushers, should all 
sit at ove table; the bride's mother, the groom's fa- 
ther and mother, the bride's married sister and ber 
hushand, and any of the groom's immediate fumily, 
and the clergyman who officiates, and his wife if she 
is invited, should sit together at avother table; the 
near uncles and aunts and cousins should sit, with oth- 
er intimate friends, at two other tables. This will 
make four tables in all, and is the correct way to seat 
everybody. The bride and the groom should stand at 
the wedding reveption until they have received the 
congratulations of everybody present, then together 
they should walk into the room where the breakfast 
will be served. The other people follow as they please, 
with the exception of the parents on both sides—asn- 
ally the groom's father escorts the bride's mother, and 
vice versa, but in your case, as your father is not liv- 
ing, your brother-in-law or your nearest male relative 
should escort the groom's mother in to the break fast, 
Let me add a word to thank you for your kind appre- 
ciation of our belp. 





freshments. Those who had staid at home 
naturally imitated those who bad travelled 
and were supposed to be av fait with cor 
rect customs. 

Moreover, the spread of the fashion of late 
dinners, and the consequent desirability of 
eating some wholesome trifle between lunch 
eon and dinner, did much to domesticate the 
afternoon-tea habit. Few now are the houses 


in which the cup of tea served at five o'clock | 


is not as regular a function as any other 
meal of the day. With it may be provided 
very little to eat—a biscuit, a slice of bread 
and-butter, perhaps a bit of cake, but no- 
thing more. Slight as is the provision, wo- 
men depend upon it to no little degree, and 
| even men are beginning to yield to the new 
vogue. 
any extent as a regular custom, in the fash 

ion of Englishmen, who go out for their 
afternoon tea, or have it served in their 
offices as regularly as do their wives in their 
drawing-rooms. Still, the man who drops 
in to pay a call at five o’clock in the after- 
noon accepts with alacrity the cup of tea 
offered him, and, if the truth were known, 
misses it when he fails to get it. 

American housekeepers seldom attempt to 
provide the hot scones and tea-cakes one 
often sees in England—at least not upon or- 
dinary occasions. Even at extraordinary 
seasons, When she has invited guests, the 
hostess perceives the inconsistency of de- 
parting so far from her every day habit as to 
provide a style of refreshment utterly alien 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


| elaborate kettle-drum usually has the cards 


| her to write the date upon her ordinary cail- 


| rooms, which may be made fragrant with 


They have not yet adopted it to | 







to the occasion, such as salads and ices, for 
instance. So it has come about that these 
dishes appear in the afternoon only at large 
receptions given to introduce a débutante 
or to do honor to some especially distin. 
guished guest. Except in these circum- 
stances, the refreshments are along the line 
of a natural development of those commonly 
served at the every-day tea. Sandwiches 
take the place of the biscuit or bread-and- 
butter, cakes appear in a larger variety, 
perhaps there is coffee or chocolate as well 
as tea, and the solids are sometimes sup- 
plemented by bonbons and salted almonds. 

These items are within the power of al- 
most any one, and women of moderate 
means can have their at-home day or their 
occasional tea without feeling they are 
guilty of extravagance. 

The woman who wishes to have a rather 


for your cousin to introduce her to about thirty of your 
girl friends informally is, as you suggest, av afternoon 
tea from four until six o'clock, As the entertainment 
is to be a very informal little function, write personal 
notes of invitation to each of the girls you intend to 
invite, wording them in somewhat the following 
form: 


My peak Miss Surru,—It will give me great pleasure 
if you will come in informally for a cup of tea on 
Thursday afternoon, December the first, at four 
o'clock, to meet my cousin, Miss White. Hoping that 
you have no engagement for Thursday afternoon, I 
au, Faithfully, yours, etc. 


Or, if you would rather have cards of invitation than 
notes, use your own visiting-card, with “Tea at four 
o'clock, informally, Thursday, December the first,” 
written in one corner, and “To meet Miss White” 
written under your name. 

On the day of the tea you and your cousin and the 
tea table should be ail ready at four o'clock for the 
visitors, Wear pretty bigh-necked afternoon dresses ; 
gloves would be superfluous, and of course you, the 
hostesses, do not wear your hats. Your guests wil! 
probably not remove their hats or gloves, and as it is 
merely to be a tea, it is unnecessary for you two ask 
them to do so, The only refreshments that you need 
provide are tea, dainty sweet and plain bread sand- 
wiches, fancy cakes, and bonbons. Be sure, however, 
to have this simple menu prettily served. Ask one of 
your girl friends or relatives w preside at the little 
tea table, which may be spread in the receiving-room, 
and decorated with a white embruidered tea cloth, 
candles in pretty candlesticks burning under little 
shades, dishes of the articles I have mentioned, and 
all the tea appurtenances. Have one prevailing color 
scheme in your tea-tavle arrangements, and a vase of 
the same cvlored flower also in evidence. I am very 
sure that the little function will be a great success, and 
nothing could be better form. 


engraved for the selected date. So, too, 
does the hostess who expects to keep an at- 
home day over a period of some weeks, 
Still, it is quite permissible in either case for 





ing-card. If the special tea is given in hon- 
or of some friend, the latter’s card may be 
enclosed with that of the hostess, or ** To 
meet Mrs. Blank” written on the hostess’s 
own card. For a formal affair the cards 
should be posted a week or even ten days in 
advance, but to an informal tea hastily ar- 
ranged the cards are often issued only a 
few days ahead. 

With all the simplicity that attends, or 
should attend, an afternoon tea, there is yet 
abundant room for the display of individ- 
uality. Apart from the arrangement of the 


8S. L—Formal wedding announcement cards, and 
with the bride’s at-home cards enclosed, which read 
“ Wednesdays after December the first,” demand from 
a married couple two of the husband's cards and one of 
the wife’s, which must be sent to reach the bride on 
the first Wednesday after December 1 if the married 
couple will not be able to attend any of the days. The 
code for calling-cards decrees that a married woman 
shall, in making visits or sending cards, leave or send 
one of ber own and two of her husband's for every 
married woman whose husband is living, but hardly 
any une follows this rule absulutely. The customary 
way is for a married woman Wo leave one of her own 
cards and two of her husband's, ur to send this num- 
ber of cards when she is making very formal visits— 
first calls, etc.—and calls in acknowledgment of an 
invitation to an entertainment to which both she and 
her husband were invited. In making informal visits 
and subsequent calls, after the first formal visit has 
been made, a married woman need leave only one «f 
her husband’s cards with her own, and in making a 
call in acknowledgment of an invitation to an encer- 
taiument to which she alone was invited, such as a 
woman's luncheon, she should leave ouly one of hes 
own cards, The only time that it is correct for both 
husband and wife to use a card which they have in 
common engraved as Mr. and Mrs. Charles Smith } 
during the first year of their married life, bat never 
aliterwards, 


flowers and beautiful with shaded lights, 
there is scope for variety in the refresh- 
ments. Sandwiches are many, but it seems 
always feasible to invent a new one, and it 
is impossible to have them too dainty in 
preparation and appearance. Those made 
by the caterers are no more delicate and 
delicious than may be prepared at home, 
and the cost of the latter is literally not 
more than one-tenth of what it would be if 
they were purchased from a confectioner. 
A little thought will enable the hostess to 
secure new and recherché effects. Her sand- 
wiches may be finger-rolls filled with some 
delectable compound and tied with narrow 
ribbon, or rolled bread-and-butter spread 
thinly with a piquant sauce, or square or 
triangular sandwiches of white or brown 
bread, or both, cut to waferlike thinness, 
and containing a variety of appetizing com- 
pounds. Or she may adopt an English cus- 
tom and have thin hot buttered scones or 
plum bunns, or even, as at a recent small 
tea, serve strips of hot buttered toast spread 
with anchovy, ar shrimp paste, or with jam. 

So, too, with cakes. In these days, when 
one finds fancy cakes everywhere in the 
city, it is delightful once in a while to have 
good home-made cake, like the old-fashioned 
layer-cake, cut into pieces of manageable size. 

There has probably never been anything 
nicer offered with tea than the English plum 
cake, that invariable item on the English 
tea table. It is utterly unlike our fruit cake, 
much cheaper, more wholesome, and really 
far better to the taste. A distinctly Ameri- 
can touch may be supplied by a dish of crisp 
crullers or fresh doughnuts, and the ever- 
popular sand-tarts cannot appear too often. 





Eaunxst Inquinen.—No wonder you are in some- 
what of a dilemma; the situation is pecaliar. In the 
town where you have your summer home you are an 
older resident than the lady who has taken tbe place 
next tw yours, but you feel, as she is in mourning, and 
cunrequently mure or less in retirement, and for other 
reasvnes also, it might seem a little like forcing your- 
self on ler to call; yet you waut to appear neighborly 
and kind and to do what the conventions demand. 
My advice would be w call. I do not see how such a 
kindness could be misjudged, and, anyway, you will 
have the happy conscivuspess that yuu have done ail 
that etiquetie called for and what was correct. Make 

| the visit in person ; to send a card would be bad form. 
As you have no coachmap, let your husband drive you 
to yoar neighbors huuse; but you must alight from 
the carriage yoursel(, and send up one of your own and 
ove of your busband’s cards w the hostess. Lf the 
lady sees you it would be perfectly proper to mention 
that your husband ts waiting outside, und she may ask 
him to come iu, and have the horses aud the carriage 
seut to the stable ; or, if she should vot care tu eee bim, 
she may with propriety make some excuse, ur you may 
yourself excuse him from entering the house. It you 
would prefer it, why dv you not hire a driver to take you 
to make the call, or why do you not go on toot? The 
lady cannvt live very far away, and it is perfectly gouu 
form to make calls when one is walking. A» your ueigh- 
bor is in mourning, she may excuce herself trom seeing 
you when yuu call, aud sbe will probably ackuowledge 
your visit merely with her card—that is ali that eti- 
quette demands; so do not expect anything else, aud 
do not feel bart if she does noi see you or return your 
call in person. 


Chicken and Nut Sandwiches.—Chop the 
white meat of cold roast or boiled chicken 
very fine. To 1 cup of this add a quarter- | 
cup of blanched almonds or English wal 
nuts, also minced fine. Soften with sweet 
cream to a paste that will spread easily. 
Season with salt and paprica, and spread 
upon Graham or white bread cut very thin 


Cream Celery Sandwiches —Mince white 
celery very fine and work into Philadelphia | 
cream cheese in the proportion of a cup of 
the celery to the large size cheese; add sweet 
cream to make a soft paste; season with salt 
and white pepper, and spread on thin white 
bread 


DAINTY DESSERTS 
Almond Pyramid.—Roll a sheet of puff- 
| paste very thin. Beat the whites of 2 eggs; 
| add powdered sugar to make stiffening, and 
| mix in a eupful of blanched and chopped 
almonds. Spread the mixture on the pastry 
with a very sharp knife, cut it in pieces two 


A Svesoumen.—lit is very “ English” to pase the 
plain stalks of celery just betore the coffee at a dinner, 
but it is done so seldum in this country that I would 
not advise any One to attempt such an innovation on 
our regular dinner service. The proper time to serve 
the plain celery is with olives, radishes, aud any other 
hore~Uaruvres, just afier soup, and just before the fish 
course, Smoked beet, if uncovked, may be eaten with 
the fingers instead of with «a fork, but a fork is prefer- 
able. When a bride’s at-home cards read like the one 
you quote, * Wednesdays after the ninth of November, 
and Thareday, November the twentieth,” they mean 
that the bride will give a large reception op the twen- 
tieth, but simply be informally at home on Weduesdays 
during the season. It is rather an unusual manner of 
having the at-home cards engraved, but the correct 
thing for a recipient to do is to attend the reception, 
if possible, and also call on one of the succeeding 
Wednesdays. I should say that it would certainly be 
proper to call both at the reception and on the “day,” 
between four and six o'clock. It is always correct to 
give one’s card to the servant who opens the front 
door if one is making formal calls. Only when the 
hostess or one of the family opens the door does a vis- 
itor keep the cards until going away ; then she should 
jay them on the table, or somewhere in the crawing- 
room, 


| inches long and one wide, put these carefully 





in a pan, and set in the stove to brown 
| slightly. Takeout; let cool. Arrange on a 
jarge round dish in a pyramid, fill the centre 
with whipped cream flavored with vanilla, 
and serve very cold. 


Nut Cream.—Take a pint of hazel or hick- 
ory nut kernels, rub the skins off with a 
coarse towel, and pound to a paste with a 
little white of an egg. Make a custard of 
half a pint of sweet milk, the yolks of 2 eg 
and half a teacup of sugar. Set over the fire 
until boiling; take off; when cool add a tea- 
spoonful of gelatine dissolved in warm 
water. Stir in the nut paste. Mix well. 
Whip half a pint of thick cream, add to the 
mixture, turn into a mould, and set on ice 
until firm. 
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Our new Spring catalogue of 
Tailor-made Suits and Skirts is 
now ready. We illustrate in it 
allof the newest Paris styles,and 
will mail it Pree, together with 
samples of materials to select 
from, to the lady who wishes to 
dress well at moderate cost. We 
keep no ready-made garments, 
but make everything to order, 
thus giving that touch of indi- 
viduality so much to be desired. 
Our styles and materials are ex- 

clusive, and are shown by no 
other firm. The new Spring 
catalogue illustrates a splen- 
did assortment of cos- | 
tumes and skirts made 
according to fashion’s 
latest dictates: 


F Tailor-made Suits, 
$5 up. 


Pique and Linen Suits, $4 up. 
Duck and Pique Skirts, up. 
Separate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 
Capes and Jackets for Spring wear. 


We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
grades. We pay express charges everywhere. Our 
line of samples includes the newest materials, many of 
them being exclusive novelties not shown elsewhere. If, 
when writing to us, you will mention any particular kind | 
or color of samples that you desire, it will afford us 
»leasure to send you a full line of exactly what you wish. 
We also have special lines of black goods and fabrics 
for second-mourning. Write to-day for catalogue and 
samples; we will send them to you, free, by return mail. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 234 Street, New York City. 
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Spring Cottons 


White and Colored Piqué 
Embroidered Mulls. Printed Dimities, 


Zephyrs. 
David and John Anderson's 


Celebrated Fabrics 
unrivalled for durability and wear. 


Broadway AS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


Stern Bros 


direct attention to 


Recent I mportations of 
the very latest 


Parisian Models 
in their celebrated 


Classique 
Corsets 


specially adapted to 

the present mode of costume 
and in a variety of 

choice and exclusive materials 


West 23d St., N.Y. 





The best mus- 
lin for pillow 
slips and shams. 


For sale by all leading 
retailers. 








: | BUFFALO, 


HE WOMAN'S INVESTIGA.- 
ting Club of Buffalo, New York, 
divides its study of Italy into two 
outlines, each covering a club year 
of twenty-eight weekly meetings. 
The plan is commended to clubs 
who wish to pursue a thorough and compre- 
hensive study of the subject. 


land Avenue. The following is a condensed 
outline of the plan, giving the subdivisions 
of the subject, number of meetings allotted 
to each, and titles of some of the papers: 


1. Ancient Rome, two meetings—Seven Kings of 
Rome; Age of Fable. 

2. Republic of Rome, six meetings—Conquest of 
Italy; Subjugation of Greece ; Duel between Carthage 
and Rome; Julins Cesar; The Augustan Age; Art 


| and Architecture of the First Centuries. 


8. Imperial Rome, four meetings—Nero the Perse- 
cutor; Social Life under the Cesars; The Great Em- 
perors; A Roman Carnival. 

4. Medieval Italy, three meetings—Crusades ; Rise 
of the Papal Dominion; Monastic Ordere. 

5. Milan, two meetings—Surrender to Barbarossa ; 
Spanish Rule; Cathedral of Milan. 

6. Venice, two meetings — The Islanders; Doges; 
Venice in her Glory (thirteenth century). 


8. Pisa, one meeting—Story of Pisa; Galileo. 

9. Genoa, one meeting — Maritime Power (twelfih 
century); Christopher Columbus; A Traveller in 
Genoa, 

10. Naples, four meetings—Mount Vesuvius; Nea- 
politan Life; Tasso; Correggio; The New Learning. 


HE VALUE OF THOR- 
OUGH WORK. 


Tue admirable and comprehen- 
sive plan for the study of Italy 
which is presented above emphasizes a point 


| that is frequently made now by careful ob- 
| servers of the work of clubs. 


It is that a 


Secretary of | 
the club, Mrs, Henry Wertimer, 140 High- | 





introduction to the federated women of 
New York, as she is well known as a recent 
member of the State executive board. 

The meetings of the club are weekly, and 
are held in a parlor of the Woman’s Union 
Building. Besides the study subject pre- 
sented at each meeting, an oral topic, usually 
relating to current events, is discussed. One 
or two meetings throughout the year are 
entirely devoted to the consideration of other 
than the study question. At these there is 
usually a spirited debate on some question 
of national or municipal interest. 

Other officers of the club are-—vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. E. F, Brown, Mrs. L. I. Wilkins, 
Mrs. N. R. Shuler; recording secretary, Mrs, 

W. Stinson; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. A. C. Wertimer; treasurer, Mrs. E. T. 
Howard ; historian, Mrs. C, E, Penney; 


| critic, Mrs. E. P. Bird, 


HE SECOND ANNUAL BREAK- 
yi fast of the Lydia F. Wadleigh Asso- 
ciation is to be held on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 4, at the Hotel Manhattan, New York 
city, at twelve o'clock. The president, Mrs. 


, Bourne (Susan Ketchum) will preside, and 


word of caution should be spoken against | 


the cursory work too often undertaken by 
literary clubs. 
not stand for the most helpful effort. Con- 
densation, of course, is necessary in these 
complex times, but there should not be a 
false conception of the thing that is under- 
taken. 

This criticism is developed in an inspec- 
tion of club year-books by any one who has 
the opportunity to look over a number of 
them. Italy, for example, will be finished in 
a winter; its art and literature disposed of 
in a couple of afternoons, Is this wise ? 
Can Michael Angelo be compassed in a sen 
tence, and is the ‘* Divina Commedia” worth 
only a single paragraph? If the motive of 
the club which undertakes to study Italy is 
to study Italy, ought it not to be thorough 
and comprehensive instead of a little skim- 
ming of the surface. 

Then, too, the club members, most of them, 
are not only studying Italy in this society, 
but they are studying social science in some 
other, household economics in a third, are 
working for a day nursery, are interested in 
free kindergartens, have subscribed for a 
course of lectures, and are caught with it all, 
at least now and again, in the social whirl. 
Can it be hoped, then, that this contemplation 
of Italy, for example, rushed through in a 
dozen meetings, sometimes in much less than 
that, will be anything more than a smatter 
ing of names and encyclopedic information? 
Is this really advance toward the mental 
culture which the club states is its object? 
What is culture, anyway? The accumula- 
tion of information or the absorption and 
assimilation of knowledge—a stated task or 


an unconscious process? 


It is encouraging to note that this point is 


| being recognized by many of the literary 


clubs throughout the country. More and 
more often the proportions of a great sub 
ject are realized, and instead of being con- 
densed into a meeting, or even a season, they 
are permitted something like their proper 
expansion. 


BRILLIANT CLUB OF 
NEW 


YORK. 


Tue Woman's Investigating 
Club of Buffalo, New York, whose club 
| plan presented to-day suggests, too, the 
editorial comment, is one of the strongest 
clubs of that city of strong clubs. Its mem- 
bership is limited to one hundred, and its 
standing is indicated by its perpetual long 
waiting list. The society is by no means of 
recent establishment, having celebrated at 
the last annual banquet its tin wedding. 
Eleven years ago it was a small reading 
club, and its growth has been slow but im- 
pressive. The organization is distinctive in 
holding close to its aim, that of a literary 
club, with the result that after these years 
of existence it counts a carefully culled 
membership of highly intelligent women, 
and has raised a standard of culture and 
scholarship that is rarely equalled in any 
similar organization. Its present president 
is Dr. Mary I. Denton, one of the repre- 
sentative women of Buffalo, a practising 
| physician, and a prominent authority on 
| parliamentary law. Dr. Denton needs little 











- : 8 | as good a time is promised as that which 
7. Venetian Masters of Color, two meetings—Titian; | & P 


| Paul Veronese; A tour in a Gondola; Ducal Palace.’ 


marked the initial feast of this society. 
While plans are vot entirely consummated, 
among the guests and speakers already 
known will be Dr. White, of the new girls’ 
high-school of New York, Dr, Thomas 
Hunter, of the Normal College, Mrs. Rus- 
sell Sage, president of the Emma Willard 
Alumne Association, and Mrs. William Tod 
Helmuth, president of the New York State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. All graduates 
and students of the old senior department 
of Twelfth Street School are eligible for 
membership in the association, which is an 
important and growing one. Tickets for 
the breakfast may be had of Mrs. Franklin 
A. Wilcox (Annie Armitage), 983 Madison 


Avenue, New York. 


rial Committee of the National Society 

of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution makes an especial appeal to the 
membership of this society for action in 
behalf of its two specific projects, urging 
State and chapter regents and Daugh- 
ters generally to give them immediate and 
earnest attention, These projects are, first, 
the furtherance of the plan formulated 
by an association of American women, at 
whose head jis Mrs. Steven J. Field, and 
whose assistants in the work are Mrs, Garret 
Hobart, Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, and Mrs. J. 
McMillan, to present to France a bronze 
equestrian statue of George Washington. 
The gift is intended as a tangible acknow- 
ledgment of the proof of the friendship of 


HE FRANCO-AMERICAN MEMO. | 
The pee | process does | 








Production sufficient to bind 50,000 





dresses per day. Simple, inexpensive, 
and easily renewed. . . « « 6 


After you have tried all the new-fangled “ fads" for 
binding skirts, you will do as thousands (yes, millions) 
of others have done. come back to the braid which has 
been the standard binding for dresses since 1964, nearly 
40 years. GOFP’S ANGORA Braid is not warranted to 
last as long as the dress, for a refined woman will, for 
the sake of cleanliness, renew the binding as she can 
afford to do if with a braid, when she cannot with the 
expensive cords, brushes, and other unsatisfactory de- 
vices. We do claim that GOFF’S ANGORA Braid is 
the Best Made, and will outwear any Skirt Binding, 
Facing. or Protector on the market. It is 4 inch in 
width, dyed in the wool, and shrunk ready for use. 


Dont be deceived by similar names. 
y= —— = goat's head 
8 On every . Every good thing 
has a host or tmlteters. « ie 1s. « 


D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. 1. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


Send sample color to be matched and 120. stamps for 
pyd. piece if you can't get it at your regular dealer's. 
cept no substitute, 
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| company order. 


the people of France as exemplified in their | 


gift to us of the statue of ‘* Liberty Enlight- 
ening the World.” George Washington's 
character symbolizes all that is most valua- 
ble in our national life, and a statue of him 
woud be the most typical expression from 
the American people that could be present- 
ed. The plan is to present this statue to 
France during the Paris Exposition of 1900. 


Only $15,000 are needed to complete the | 


work. The seventh annual congress at 
Washington last February focussed atten- 
tion to this project, and expressed a lively 
interest in it, referring it to the consideration 
of the National Board of Management. A 


special effort is now being made to finish | 


the matter, in order that at the eighth con- 
vention of the society next month a final 
report of the funds collected may be made. 
It will be remembered that Daniel French, 
the eminent American sculptor, has been 
selected to design and execute the statue. 
The second cherished hope of this com- 
mittee is in behalf of a monument to Lafay- 
ette. It is perhaps not generally known 
that this immortal Frenchman lies buried 
in a small cemetery in an obscure part of 
Paris in the rear of the convent of the 
Petit Picpus, Few Americans know the 
place, few visit it; and in all France there 
is no visible token that our nation, which 
he loved so well, still holds his name in 
grateful remembrance. The Daughters pro- 
pose to co-operate with the children’s move- 


ment in the erection of this monument. The | 


contributions received last October from 
school-children all over the country will 
cover a part of the cost of this monument, 
but.more money is needed, and needed 
promptly. It is proposed to erect the 
monument in a place of prominence in the 
city of Paris, and unveil it on the Fourth 
of July, 1900, ‘‘ United States Day” at the 
Paris Exposition, in which ceremony the 
Daughters are invited to participate. This 
project has, too, the cordial endorsement of 
the National Board of Management, which 
asks that not only the Daughters, but the 
Society of the Children of the American 
Revolution, through its president - general, 
shall assist in this undertaking. 
Contributions for either memorial should 
be sent not later than February 1, 1899, to 
Mrs. Robert 8. Hatcher, chairman Franco 
American Memorial Committee, Room 52, 
902 F Street, Washington, D.C. In remit- 
ting it should be definitely stated for which 
memorial the money is intended. 
MarGaret Hamivron WELCH. 


following form ts suggested. 


CUT 
TISSUE-PAPER 
PATTERNS 


beginning with the issue of December 31, 1898, 


will be furnished at the uniform price of 


COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents 
WAIST, with sleeve, - <« « 25 “ 
mn... <'. = * 


[The sleeve pattern is included in all cases 
with that of the waist, but separate sleeve 
patterns may be obtained at the price of 10 
cents each.) 
All Patterns One Size Only—Bust, 36; 
Waist, 24; Skirt, 42. Money must ac- 


Special Garments are furnished at special 
prices, as mentioned in description accompany- 
ing picture, 

In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the 
This will 
avoid error and facilitate the forwarding 
of the pattern, 


PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER 


1599 
Dear Sirs,— 


Please send me pattern, standard size as ad- 


vertised, published in HARPER’S BAZAR, of 


CLOTH COSTUME, 
MATRON’S GOWN, 


No.. 
No.. 


for which I enclose 


..cents, 
Name 
Address 
Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: No. 130, 


on page 70; No. 140, on page 71. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square NEW YORK CITY 


The Glorious West of our own 
Beloved Country, 


BALMY CALIFORNIA 


The Grandest Winter Resort in the World. 

Why Risk a Winter Ocean Voyage when 
you can reach the Italy of America via the 
Finest Train that was Ever Constructed, 


THE SUMPTUOUS 


**SUNSET LIMITED.” 


Special through trains consisting of sleeping and 


dining cars leave New York every Saturday and 
Tuesday, connecting directly with the “Sunset Lim 
ited” at New Orleans. 


For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, 
maps, and time-tables, also lowest rates, sleep 
ing - car tickets, and ba gage checked, apply to 
Southern Pacific Co., 349 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


S H Oo P PI N and business of all kinds 

in New York by a ladyof 
ee pod taste, &c., without charge. Circular 
references. MISS A. BOND, 66 Lexington Ave., N.Y 


































































Hau I wish you had not been quite so vagne. Is 

the ball to which you refer the general hall used by all 
tenants, or is it the private Inside hall which you 
slove control? The doors confase me, and so do the 
stairs, In flats, except in those large and expensive af- 
fairs renting for Lhonsands of dollars a year, everything 
is on one floor, and there are bo stairs except those in 
the yeneral | red by all the tenants, and this hall is 


alway®* furnished—when furnished at all—by the own 


er, and not by the tenant. It may be different in the 
town in wi you live, but I hardly think it, e#pecial- 
ly as you tell me that you occupy the “second floor of 
three-flat house 

On general principles, however, halla, especially 


when they are not farnished with fireplaces and seats, 


it to preserve the character of their original in- 
entio ind therefore be furnished as a passageway 
rance ith certain conveniences for the visitor, 
snd also f the members of the family when going in 
Ove can make these passageways beautifal with | 
t tres aud hangings and still preserve their original 
mracter; th f urmor is often hung in them 
ha g-lampe are suspended, and an idea of a color 
echeme is sugweeted, so that the enforced wait of a 
visitor is made as agreeable as possible 
Hats and coats t never to be hung in a hall, but in 
aha ree r behind asereen. Disorder, inexcusable 
n any other part of the house, becomes an affront in 
he hall Light !s imperative ; one ought never to be 
sllowed to stumble. The relation of the hall to ite ad. 
j j ome ought never to be ignored, either In the 
housing of a color for the walle or in an arrangement 
! ue tings A hall table is a necessity; one on 
which a tray for cards can stand—a tray never to be 
h f ut emptied every day. A pencil ought also 
kept on this table, or in one of its drawers, with 
vad, eo that If some one wants to write a Message 
while the family i# at table the means wil! be pro- 
id thie without a general scurry by the house- 
A clothes-brush ought also to be kept in this 
lrawer. A chair must be provided, so that any 
mid who arrives with a note will not be made to 
Flowers and mirrors in the hall add to its 
arm, but remember that, whether yours be in a 
house or in a flat, nothing should be “left around” 
t , aud that every care must be taken to make it 
agreeable without destroying ite character as a pas- 
sagewa 
Rosix.—The name you wish is May Riley Smith 
©. L. N.—Bintre nous, my dear friend, no light oak 
furniture appeals to me ; vowe of that, at least, which is 
manufactured ip such vast quantities to-day. I have 
been trying to remember whether I have ever seen 
any really beautiful dining-room which had been far- 


nished with Carved oak and black oak, remember, 
r different. When you buy again, if you 


| mahogany or one of its good imitations, 


cannot affo 


then bay a good cherry; not a cheap one por a light 
ne, bat a good cherry, susceptible of polish, and 
which gets better and better in color with age. Al- 


most all diuing-room farnitare rans to darker woods, | 
However, si you have the light oak sideboard, ta- 
ble, and chairs, and a# yet no paper on the walls, let 
= see if we canvot produce a charming interior with 
sem 

Yes, green is always a favorite color with me, bat 
with your light furniture the green would have to be 
very light in shade. And that reminds me that you 
never want the furniture of any room, especially of a 

ing-room, to seem to stand out by itself, to be the 

first thing you see on entering, but always to seem 
part of the walls themselves by blending with them, 
st least with the lower part. Your dining-room ought 
to give the impression of lightness everywhere, be 
suse your furniture is light A flowered paper on 
the walls would not do, because you intend to use 
your china as part of your decorative scheme. A plain 
background, then, becomes necessary. A light green 
would be wood, as Ll eaid: not 4 pea green, but the green 
of the malielu-stalk. The more I think over your 
room, however, the more I feel inclined to suggest 
roee tones to you 


infinite 
not let any one impose a 
piuk of 


tones I mean are not 


But please use Do 
" on you, or the 
roftany ribbon. The rose 
pink, theugh often pink is sub- 
They are suft, restful, tender, and 
Write to large firme 
with them piuned up op the walls 


tact in choosing them. 
“baby pink 
a bedroom paper, o 


stituted for them 
everything blends with them 
for samples; live 
before you ¢ 
fu 


iu 


ecide. You are likely to be more success- 
in cartridge-paper. I know such a beaatiful room 
New York, having your southeastern exposure, 
which has these rose tones on the walla. Have heavy 
curtains, if you chouse, of the same shade, and light 
muslin ones next window. Put plants in your 
always have a jardiniére with grow- 
wr a vase of flowers for the middle of the 


the 
low, and 
ng ferns 
table 

The shell 


sbout the room ought to be five inches 


wide, and ought never, I think, to be more than eight 
feet from the floor, Your wall-paper ought to stop at 
the ehelf, and your kaleomioing, of the same shade 


as your ceiling, to begin at the shelf, so that all your 
kalsomining matches. The shelf must of course be 
reat of the wood-work, not to 
The shelf is put on just above the 
pictare-moulding, which makes a sufficient support, 
unless the length of the wall ls very great or the pot- 
y very heavy. Then something deeper than the 
, though of the same character, is used. Never 
lase on the sideboard unless it be a decanter, or 
y one cut-glass pitcher. Your glass, even if it 
, must go bebind doors; they may be glass 
doors, but they must be doors. Always have flowers 
If you alm for a harmony of coloring in 
tains, ete., and introduce a growing 
plant and flowers, if possible, a room flooded with sun- 
shive cannot fail to be cheerful and pretty. 


painted to match the 
match the ceiling. 


ter 
mouldin 
keep g 
possil 


be beautifu 


in the roum 


wall-paper, ca 
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INGER National Costume Series 
SWITZERLAND (Vaud) 


The Canton of Vaud is a favorite resort for the tour- 
ist attracted by the beauties of Lake Geneva and the 
historical associations of the Castle of Chillon. He 
finds himself among grand mountains, in rich, fertile 

valleys, where agriculture is the 
chief industry, and where the — 
ple are modest, industrious farm 
owners, generally well educated. 

The ‘photograph represents a 

characteristic group of the native 
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Swiss in Vaud. It shows the \s\ 
simplicity of the dress generally |X 
worn by the women—a plain skirt [} 
and bodice, with blouse and apron [} 
of spotless white lawn. Their /¥ 
heads are covered with either a }s 
bonnet or cap of dark silk when * 


indoors, but in the open air a 
broad-brimmed hat is worn. 


The Singer trade-mark is well known 
in Switzerland, and sewing machines [ 
carrying this mark are to be found in 
the majority of Swiss cotta This 
popularity is due not ms a to the 
superior excellence of these machines, 
but also to the liberal terms on which 





they may be purchased I 
) Sold on Instalments. You can try one FREE. Old Machines taken in Exchange ni 
” 


f THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in Every City ia the World 
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The most pungent, exhilarating and refreshing Perfume. 
Used by persons of.refinement. Imported into America 
for three-quarters of a Century. Be sure to get ‘‘ No. 
4711,’’ which is the standard in all civilized countries. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, N. Y., U. S. AGENTS. 
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The Best is the Cheapest | 


Rae’s Olive Oil is both the best 
and cheapest, quality considered. 





he Chemical Anal of S. _— & Co.'s | 


-_ 
to 


t is free from rancidity and ot 
other undesirable qualities, and it is of Superior 
Quality and Fiavor.’”’ 


S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 


Established 1836. 
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i prices, ° 
/ ing the prods of the dealer and the com. 
/ of the agents. No money ly ete 
an yoarew= house S umpyed been on 


$155.00 












and up. 
Sold on instalment 
for catalogue at —4 p you Wane aoe to yn -y ADDRESS 
\ the greatest Ganges ever offered. Write 
your name address piamly, and we 
y 
PIANO & ORGAN CO. 






P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 
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Meta LEHMANN’'S SONG RE. 

M (Veit. which took place on the after- 

noon of Januury 10, at Carnegie Hall, 
and Herr Emil Sauer’ first concert, given 
on the evening of the sume day at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, attracted vast au- 
diences. The former of the two events was 
honored by the presence of any number 
of professional musicians, and conspicuous 
among those who occupied seats in the 
bexes and demonstrated immense enthusi- 
usm were the well-known artists Madame 
Sembrich, M. Maurel, and M. Plancgon. 

The recital numbered five songs by Schu- 
mann, ** Widmung,” ‘Im Westen,” * Hoch- 
lander’s Wittwe,” *‘ Nussbaum,” and ‘* Wal- 
desgespriich”; two by Robert Franz, ‘ Stille 
Sicherheit,” and Im Herbst”; three by 
Johanues Brahms, ‘“ Liebestreu,” “ Wie 
bist du meine Kdnigin?” and * ‘O liebliche 
Wangen!” with, in conclusion, Beethoven's 
** Adelaide,” and ** Clirchen’s Gesiinge, aus 
Egmont.” On recall two Schubert son 
* Auf dem Wasser zu singen ” and the ** Erl- 
konig,” were added to the list. 

The wide scope of Madame Lehmann’s 
art, coupled .as it is with most marvellous 
eilts—enabling her at one moment to en- 
chant her listeners by a rendering of the po- 
etic “ Nussbaum ” that remains unsurpassed 
for ethereal delicacy and suggestiveness; 
while at the next she thrills them by the 
dramatic significance of her declamation in 
“Waldesgespriich,” or touches an even deeper 
emotional note by the eloquence with which 
she delivers ** lm Herbst ’’—places her as the 
most authoritative interpreter of German 
songs that exisis. 

Professor Hermann’s accompaniments were 
such as only a musician of rare endowments 
and acquiremeuts, a teacher of vast experi- 
ence, and a pianist of unusual ability could 
be expected to supply. They were in them- 
selves a revelation, and must be counted as 
an important factor in making the occnsion 
one of extreme dignity and of permanent 


value, 

H misfortune to come under manage 
ment which places him in the position 

of an over-advertised and sensationally ex- 

hibited candidate for notoriety. 

The eminent German pianist is really en- 
titled to serious consideration, and when 
once he is heard under favorable circum- 
stances the reputation which he has achieved 
will doubtless prove to be justified. His 
selections on the evening of his début 
were Beethoven's E flat concerto, Henselt’s 
F minor concerto, d’Albert’s trauscription 
of Bach's D minor organ prelude and 
fugue, Schumann's “‘ NachtstOck,” and a 
group of Chopin grapes op. 47, 
Nocturne op. 9, and the eleventh Etude in 
the collection marked op. 25. 

M recital of the series now in course of 
progress filled the small hall of the 


Carnegie Building with that engaging sing 


ERR EMIL SAUER HAS HAD THE 


Rh. PLUNKET GREENE’S SECOND 


er's warm friends and admirers on the 
afternoon of January 16. The programme 
included three religious compositions, be 


longing respectively to the fourteenth, 
seventeenth, aud eighteenth centuries, two 
sougs by Brahms, two by Dvorak, and a 


number of Irish melodies. Mr. Greene 
achieved his most pronounced success in 
two fine Hungarian songs, transcribed by 
Francis Korbay (‘‘Mohac’s Field” and 


* Shepherd, see thy horse’s foaming mane”), 
which he delivered with admirable dramatic 
effect, and in a setting to Coppée’s ** Le Dé 
part de l'Ame,” where the different voices 
were suggestively maintained. The Irish 
songs must of course be counted out of the 
list, as it goes without saying that Mr. 
Greene’s inimitable renderings of his national 
music always afford delight and arouse 
unlimited enthusiasm 


HE CYCLIC REPRESENTATIONS 
of “ Rheingold " and “ Walktire” proved 
strong cards, and the audiences that 


assembled in the Metropolitan Opera House 
to witness them were representative in point 
of number and in character. The introduc 
tory drama brought forward Herr Van Dyck 
as Loge, a rOle that affords him exceptiona) 
opportunities as an actor, and throws into 
relief certain powers which have hitherto 
scarcely been done justice to on this side of 
the water. Herr Van Dyck’s impersonation 
of Siegmund in *‘ Die Walktire” created a less 
favorable impression by reason of the artist's 
vocal limitations The casts for the two 
representations included Madame Brema, 
Frau Schumann -Heinck, Madame Eames, 
and Mr. Bispham, all of 
whom were enthusiastically received. 
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JANUARY 2%, 1899 


DRESS 


Eaoun Onv.—To the best of my recollection, your 
question was an«wered some time ago; it certainly 
was answered if the letter was received, but all ques- 
tions have to be taken in rotation. It is a great an- 
noyance, as I _kuow by personal experience, to have a 
gown made up that you do not like. I do not see, 
however, why you should feel so discouraged about it. 
I think the gown may easily be remodelled. I advise 
patting black satin and white lace upon it, and a 
good deal of both. I should trim the skirt with 
folds of black eatin if it needs to be retrimmed, or 
else with a cluster of tiny raffles of bias black satin. 
Put revers of black sativ and a front of white lace 
over white satin, and a collar of white, Then just at 
the throat have a bow of white lace. You will find 
that the black and white against the green will relieve 
it. A great many of the materials, like the one of 
which you enclose sample, are very hard to make up 
satisfactorily. They look so well in the piece that it 
is hard to resist them, but, as a rule, they are dis- 
appointing. 


Masa. M. E. H.—There are a great many new designs 
shown already for summer shirt-waists, just as there 
are a great many materials exhibited of the new sum- 
mer goods; but, personally, I dislike to decide upon 
summer things before February. You may be sure of 
ove thing—you cannot go far wrong if you buy your- 
self plenty of shirt-waists for the coming summer, for 
it is a fashion that is bound to remain in style for 
some time, as it is both usefal and convenient. The 
shirt-waists I have seen thus far have been made of 
the striped mustins or Madras trimmed with insertion 
or embroidery put on the bias. These shirt-waists 
are made on much the same lines as those of last year, 
only the fronts are lees fill. The sleeves, toe, are 
emailer, and are finished with cuffs that double over 
and fasten with links 


Penecore.—There are several cleaners in New York 
who clean maslin dresees that are made up over silk 
slips. Of course it is an expensive proces#, compara- 
tively speaking, but the ones that will be recommend- 
ed will be thoroughly reliable, aud there is no réason 
why you should pot be satisfied with the result, 
you will send a stamped addressed envelope, the ad- 
dress will be sent to you. We are not at liberty to 
furnish addresses in this columw. 


Anna W.—With the samples you enclose [ am afraid 
you would not be satisfied when you see the material 
in the piece. This is not saying that the material is 
not handsome ; simply that it is not suitable for you. 
A peau de suie or a rich black silk would be infinitely 
better. These silks of which you enclose samples are 
more suitable for older women than for you ; besides, 
they are too heavy to be made up at the present time, 
as I suppose you want to have something that may be 
worn through the summer 


Inquinee.—A smart costume in peau de sole is made 
with the gored front breadth and the attached flounce 





If | 


at the side and back, the fleunce much narrower than | 


has been worn all winter; or a etili newer way is the 
tunic over-skirt in the back, so long that it almoet en- 
tirely covers the lower skirt. This you can finish 
either with a hem and a line of jet passementerie or 
with two folds of black satin, Oddly enough, these 
black satin folds seem to have come into favor again ; 


indeed, they never went entirely out. The waist I | 


should advise making either with a short Eton 
jacket effect in the back or on the plan of a cut-away 
coat. These cut-away coats are coming in again for 
spring wear in brocade or silk. The front should be 
finished in jacket effect—this whether it is a long or 
short coat—trimmed with rows of varrow black satin 
folds interspersed with rows of jet passementerie 
Then you must have a full front of white covered with 
white lace, a white stock-collar, and, directly in front, 


a bow of narrow silk velvet ribbon of any color that is | 


becoming to you, fastened with a rhinestove buckle or 
a handsome pin. The sleeves should be small, with a 
very little fulness at the top, finished at the wrist in a 
point edged with jet passementerie. For a street 
costume | should advise having a coat and skirt 
of a light-weight cloth, Venetian cloth, of some color 
that ie becoming. Have it made with the new style of 
coat—that is, the one that is opened with strapped 
folds down the front and the circular sides. Have the 
coat mediam length, with turned-back revers aud high 
flaring collar faced with stitched peau de sole of a be- 
coming color. If you have a black costume, it looks 
exceedingly well to have these revers and collar 
stitched with light gray or one of the new shades of 
biue. With this you should wear a silk or satin waist 
as near the color of the revers as possibie. 


K. K. K.—The Henrietta cloths—or Fudora cloths, 
as they are called now—are about the best things for 
deep mourning. They are of exquisite texture, and 
can be had in light weight for spring and sum- 
mer weur. You should bave this made up either in 
skirt and coat or in princesse effect right through. 
The black flannel waists are very trying to wear. 
There is no impropriety in wearing a black silk 
waist with black tie as well. Your black lace gown 
and your black satin one would not be suitable at all— 
that is, if you wish to wear mourning. You can wear 
a dull black silk, a mourning silk, and I should advise 
having one of thore made in princesse effect or with 
a polonaise. If that style is not becoming to you, 
have a round waist and trim it with folds of the same 
material, if you do not wish to use crape. There is 
nothing handsomer, however, than a dall biack silk 
gown trimmed with crape. Crape now is so much bet- 
ter than it used to be. Even the crepe veils are far 
better than formerly. The manufacturers seem in 
some way or other to have found a process by which 
the injurious qualities of crape are very much done 
away with, and certainly for trimming it is a most 
satisfactory material. Your black organdie you would 
better make up over a separate silk lining. Have the 
skirt of medium length trimmed with one deep flounce, 
I should advise having 4 shaped under-ekirt with 
an atiached flounce, something on the plan of those 
worn last yeur, trimmed with several ruffles, each raffle 
bound with dull black ribbon of a very narrow width. 
The waist, tight-fitting in the back, should be in soft 
folds in the front, draped across to the left side, and 
fastened there with bows of dull black ribbon, If the 
surplice effect is not becoming to you, you can fasten 
the waist down the frout ander the folds. The sleeves 
should be small, but with caps over the top to prevent 
them from looking too plain. In Bazan of October 1 
there were several pretty designs for house jackets. 
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MPORTANT changes have been made in the publication 
and editorial management of this periodical. Beginning 
with the issue of January 10, LITERATURE assumes 

a distinctively American character. The American edition, 
as heretofore, will be made up from advance sheets of the 
English edition, but more space will be given to discussions 
of American literature. In its new form the periodical will 
preserve the independent and elevated standard which has 
always marked it as 
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sable periodical to all who wish to keep in touch with the 
literary world of to-day. Send for a sample copy. 
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| bat made on the plan of shirt-waists. 





DRESS 


E. E. T.—You must be most careful in making up 
your black under-skirt, for the nets that are used now 
are very transparent, and the seams of the satin will 
show through. You can havea circular pattern, and 
that will show fewer seams; but be sure the skirt is 
full. Many net dresses lack style simply because the 
under-skirt 1s not carefully made. 


K. M. J.—The material of which you enclose sample 
I have just seen made up, and it looked very smart. 
There is a great variety of choice in black materials, 
for black is to be worn this seammer, bat the tight- 
weight cloths look better for autumn than they do for 
spring, and for a gown that yen can wear all year 
round the material you have chosen will, I am sare, 
be the most satisfactory of anything. 


Unpropen.—There is another style of blouse suit 
for a boy of two which I think preferable to the one 
of which you enclose illnetration. It was illustrated 
in Bazan 44, Vol. XXXL, and the style still remains 
in fashion. Most people prefer having the little 
tronsers made of the same material as the blouse, but 
that is entirely a matter for you to decide, The boy 
can wear the ordinary white cotton drawers with the 
white skirts as well as under the kilt skirt. The wash 
materials are altogether the best, the ducks or piqués 
being the best to choose from, It is not well to put so 
small a child in anything but wash materials unless 
you are obliged to, for the clothing gets soiled, and 
must be often laundered. There are several qualities 
of flannel that will wash, and it is not a bad plan to 
include one of this material in a thorough outfit, 


F. W. C.—The best thing for you to do is to get one 
of the new skirt patterns and put itdown on the mate- 
rial of your black satin skirt. You can then plan out 
how much of the satin can be taken away from the 
old skirt. I think you will find—that is, judging from 
the description you give me of your skirt—that there 
will be enough to take out and make a Spanish flounce. 
It is surprising how little material a good skirt takes— 
the upper part gored, and the lower an attached 
flounce. Of course it is not one of the newest styles, 
but it is a favorite one, and will be worn during the 
spring and summer, The guimpe effect is still need 
in the gowns that have to do duty for two or three 
occasions. You can make your waist very smart by 
having the guimpe of spangled net, or of white with 
bright spangles on it, if yon do not wish to keep it all 
biack, trimming around the’yoke either with ruffles or 
with a flat jet trimming; I should advise the latter. 
The only thing to do with your gray cloth skirt is to 
follow the same directions I have given you for the 
black, but if you can make the skirt without following 
the identical pattern 1 should think it would be better. 
The new skirts are very different from those of last 
year, and while they flare around the foot they fit 
closely over the hips, and in that way you get more 
material to work with. The flounced skirts are to be 
worn this spring, but it is a little early yet to decide 
positively about summer styles. 


Mrs. C. C.—The best plan would be for you to make 
the organdie with a gored ekirt and a very wide bias 
flounce. You can trim the flounce with rows of rib- 
bon or lace insertion, and down each seam of the skirt 
have the lace insertion also, The circular-skirt pat- 
tern is not a good one for organdie or euch material, 
as it is very apt to stretch out of shape. You should 
not have the trimming more than half a yard in depth 
at the foot of the skirt. The idea is to have the 
sheathlike effect over the hips. The waist should 
have very little fulness in the back, and that falness 
drawn in at the belt; the front can be quite loose, al- 
thongh the lining must be tight-fitting. A pretiy 
fashion for a young girl is to have the waist open in 
a square at the throat, or, if you prefer, you can fill it 
in with a guimpe or chemisetie of lace. If you want 
to make the gown look very smart, trim it with rows 
of lace insertion on the waist put on in zigzag V- 
shaped lines all around it. The sleeves should ve 
small, go to the elbow, and have inside lace sleeves 
from the elbow to the wrist. It will be altogether the 
best thing for you to alter the skirt, as you suggest, 
by goring it, and using new material for the back 
breadthe. You would better send for one of the 
newest skirt patterns before buying the new material. 
Pat the patterns down on the ekirt and find ont how 
mach you need. The skirts, both of them, must be 
made quite long, what is known as demi-train, with 
considerable flare around the foot. You will need eight 
or nine yards for lining, and even more if you have 
ruffles or founces. You will find a taffeta silk makes 
a better lining than a China silk for thin material, 


Moruer.—The ribbons abont two inches in width 
are nsed for sashes for litle boys—that is, baby boys— 
and are tied in a small bow-knot with the ends left 
long. You did not quite understand what I meant; I 
suppose I did not make the answer clear enough as to 
the arrangement of a baby’s hair. What I meant to 
say was that you parted the hair on either side to the 
back of the head, combed it all back and curled it, 
and then tied it with the ribbon. It is not bard to 
do this even with short hair—in fact, it is the only 
way to arrange quite short hair. If your baby's hair 
is short all over his head, why do you not try to cur! 
it? A little manipulation of the hair after the bath 
often makes hair curly that ie really naturally straight. 


P. W.—The skirt of which you speak is one that is 
very smart, but it will be impossible for you to find 
any material that will go well with it in the waist 
Those skirts look best worn with taffeta, dimity, or 
thin muslin waists. These waists can be of any color. 
They should be tucked elaborately, trimmed with lace, 
These pattern 
skirts are effective, and I think you will be pleased 
with your costume if you have the waist that I have 
just described to wear with it, Piqué is not a very 
good material for a waist at any time; that is one rea- 
son why the piqné s*irts with the silk and muslin 
waists have become so fashionable lately. 


Bazar Avuiner.—Either a black satin, pean de sole, 
or black glacé silk wil! be better than a crépon to wear 
with the separate waists of which you speak. For 


| real economy the bell shape is the best, because it 
| stays in fashion a long time, and you can alter it by 


trimming it differently each year or season. You must 
have the skirt made fairly long, being careful that it 
fts well over the hips. In Bazag No. 52, page 1104, 
is a very good pattern of a skirt that yon may like. 

















































































THE DREAMERS: A CLUB. 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 
IiL—IN WHICH A MINCE PIE IS RESPONSIBLE 


FOR A REMARKABLE COINCIDENCE 























































“WRIT A POME 


A KID.” 


ABOUT 





Wusew Mr. Snobbe sat down after the narration of 
his story there was a thanderous outburst of applause 
It was evident that the exciting narrative bad pleased 
his fellow diners very mach—as, indeed, it was proper 
that it should, sinee it dealt in a veiled sort of way with 
characters for whom all right-minded persous have not 
only a deep-seated admiration, but a feeling of affec 
tion as well. They had, one and all, in common with 
the unaffected portion of the reading commanity, a 
liking for the wholesome and clean hamor of Mr. Van 
Bibber, and the fact that Snobbe's story suggested a 
certain original, even in a weak sort of fashion, made 
them like it in spite of ite shortcomings. 

“Good work,” cried Hudson Rivers. “Of course 
it's only gas in comparison with the sun, but it gives 
light, and we like it 

“ And it's wholly original, too, even though an imi 
tation In manner. The real Van Bibber never failed 
in anything he andertook,” said Tenafly Paterson. 





Hudson Rivers rose up. “I have number two,” he 
said, “ but I have nothing to relate. The co’ I 
drank kept me awake all night, and when I finally 
slept, along about six o'clock next morning, it was one 
of those sweet dreamless sleeps that we all love so 
much. I most therefore ask to be excused.” 

“But how shall you be represented in the book?” 
aeked Mr. Harry Snobbe. 

“He can do the table of contents,” suggested St. 
Vincent. 

“Or the fly-leaves,” said Tenafly Paterson. 

“No,” sald Huddy; “I shall ask that the pages I 
should have filled be left blank. There is nothing 
helps a book so much as the leaving of something to 
the reader's imagination. I heard a great critic say so 
once. He said that was the strong poiut of the French 
writers, and he added that Stockton'’s Lady or the 
Tiger took hold because Stockton didn't insist on tell- 
ing everything.” 

“It's a good idea,” said Mr. Junes. “I don't know 
but that if those pages are left blank they'll be the 
most interesting in the book.” 

Mr. Rivers sat down with a smile of conscious pride, 
aay» 5 ~ Mr. Tenafly Paterson rose up. 

“Ae I hold the number three ball, I will give you 
the fruits of my dinner. I attribute the work which I 
am about to present to you to the mince pie. Person- 
ally, I am a great admirer of certain latter-day poets 
who deal with the woes and joys of more or less com- 
monplace persons. I myself would rather read a son- 
net to asnow-shovel than an ode to the moon, but in my 
dream I seem to have conceived a violent hatred for 
authors of homely verse, as you will note when I have 
finished reading my dream-poem called ‘ Retribution.’” 

‘Great Scott!” murmured Billie Jones, with a deep- 
drawn sigh. “Puoetry! From Tenafly Paterson! Of 
all the afflictions of man, Job could Love known no 
worse,” 

“The poem reads as follows,” continued Paterson, 
ignoring the chairman's il!-timed remark 


RETRIBUTION. 
Writ a pome about a kid. 
Finest one I ever did. 


Heaped it fall o’ sentiment— 
Very best I could invent. 





Talked about his little toys; 
Hiow he played with other boys; 


How the beasts an’ birdies all 
Come when little Jamie'd call. 


"N' ‘en I took What little lad, 
Gave him fever, mighty bad. 


"N’ ‘en it sorter pleased my whim 
T’ have him die and bury him. 


It gut printed, too, it did, 
rhat small poem "bout the kid, 


In a paper in the West: 
Put ten dollars in my vest. 


Every pa an’ ma about 
Cried like mighty—cried right out. 


I jess tonk each grand- 


















ma’s heart, 
Lammed and bruised 
it, made it smart; 


N’ everybody said o' 





me. 

‘Finest pote we ever 
see.” 

Cept one beggar, he 


got mad. 
Got worst lickin’ ever 
had ; 


Got my head atween 
his fists, 

Called me “ Prince o’ 
anarchists.” 





Clipped me once be- 
hind my ear— 

Laid me up for ‘most a 
year. 


pe 





he 


Canse,” he said, “* my 
poetry 


TL 








‘I BOUGHT A BOOK OF VERSE.” 














* I've often wished he might have, just once—it would 
have made him seem more human—and for that reason 
I think Tom is entitied to praise." 

‘I don't know about that,” observed Monty St 
Vincent “Tom hadn't anything to do with it—it 
was the dinner. Honor to whom honor is due, say | 
Praise the cook, or the caterer.’ 

“That's the truth,” pat in Billie Jones. “ Fact is, 
when this book of ours comes out, I think, instead of 
putting our names on the Utle-page as authors, the 
thing to do is to print the mena.’ 

“ You miss the polot of this association,” interjected 
Snobbe. “We haven't banded ourselves together to 
immortalize a Weleh rabbit or a mince ple—nay, nor 
even a ruddy duck. It's our own glory we're after.” 

“That's it,” cried Monty St. Vincent—*“ that's it 
The echeme is a double back-action worker. If the 
stuff is good and there is glory in it, we'll have the 
glory; but if it’s bad, we'll blame the dinner. That's 
what | like about it.’ 

It is a valuable plan from that point of view,” said 
the presiding officer. ‘And now, if the gentleman 
who secured the ball numbered two will make himself 
known, we will proceed.” 























“IT FILLAD ME With 


DISMAY,” 





"'D made his wife an’ 
mother cry; 
“"'Twarn't no poet's 


bizness to 
Make the wimmin all 
boo-hoo.” 





N’ ‘at is why to-day, by Jings! 
I don't fool with hearts an’ things 


I don't care how high the bids, 
I've stopped scribblin’ "bout dead kid-; 


"R if I haven't, kinder sorter 
Think ‘at maybe p’r'sps I'd oughter. 


The lines were received with hearty appreciation 
by all save Dobbs Ferry, who looked a trifle gloomy 

“It is a etrange thing,” said the latter, “ bat that 
mince pie affected me in precisely the same way, as 
you will see for yourselves when I read my contribu- 
tion, which, holding ball number four as I do, I will 
proceed to give you.’ 

Mr. Ferry then read the following poem, which cer- 
tainly did seem to indicate that the man who prepared 
the fatal pie had certain literary ideas which he mixed 
iu with the other ingredients 


I bonght a book of verse the other day, 
And when I read, it filled me with dismay. 


I wanted it to take home to my wife, 
To bring a bit of joy into her life; 


And I'd been told the author of those pomes 
Was called the laureate of simple homes. 


But, Jove! I read, and found it fall of rhyme 
That kept my eyes a-filling all the time. 


One told about a pretty little miss 
Whose father had denied a simple kiss, 


And as she left, unhappy, fall of cares, 
She fell and broke her neck upon the stairs 


And then he wrote a lot of tearful lines 
Of children who had trouble with their spines ; 


And ‘stead of joys, he penned so many woes 
I sought him out and gave him curvature ’f the nose ; 


And all the nation, witnessing his plight, 
Did crown me King, and cried, * It served him right.” 


“A remarkable coincidence,” said Thomas Snobbe. 
*‘In fact, the coincidence is rather more remarkable 
than the poetry.” 

“It certainly is,” said Billie Jones; ‘but what a 
wonderfully suggestive pie, considering that it was a 
mince !” 

After which dictum the presiding officer called upon 
the holder of the fifth ball, who turned out to be none 
other than Bedford Parke, who bloshingly rose up 
and delivered himself of what he called “The Over- 
coat, a Magazine Farce."’ 

(TO uEB ConTINUED.] 



















































A PRESSING 





INVITATION. 


CRIED ARTFUL LITTLE JACOB TO THE SNOWFLAKES ON THEIR FLIGHT, 


“CAN'T WE PRESS YOU 


A NEW WAY OF PAYING OLD DEBTS. 


They are a newly married couple, but the point has 
been reached where the young wife thinks she would 
like to understand her husband’s business and help 
him with her advice from time to time. Her husband 
naturally resents the idea, but in unguarded moments 
he drops enough information to give his wife some 
material to work.on. The other night she decided to 
make a start, and began with the remark, 

“John, | don’t think that fellow you loaned a hun- 
dred dollars to last spring ever intends to pay you.” 

“I know,” replied her busband, rattling his paper 
irritably, “ but I am going to sue bim.” 

** But that will cost you money too.” 

“1 know, bat I am going to give the case to that 
lawyer I lent fifty dollars to at the same time. I will 
let him work out his indebtedness in that way, for I 
don't think he intends to pay either.” 

** But I don’t see that that will be very profitable.” 

“ Of course you don't, bot that is because you don't 
understand business methods. There, now, don't talk 
about it. Are you sure you have tacked the baby in 
comfortably for the night ?” 


——— 


“I don't see,” said Mr. Mulberry, “‘ why you women 
have that Mrs. Watkins in your literary club. The 
rest of you are bright enough, but she’s as dull as dull 
can be.” 

“It's this way,” answered Mrs, Mulberry: “Mra. 
Watkins's great-grandmother's half-sister’s second 
cousin by marriage could trace her descent from 
Chaucer. So you see, after all, with such literary 
claims, we couldn't very well leave Mrs. Watkins out.” 





** Do you find people generally pretty civil 7” asked 
a life-insurance agent of a bill-collector. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” answered the latter. “ They 
neatly always ask me to call again,” 
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A SURE 


rO TAKK PART IN OUR GRAND Snow Bat. HERE TO-NIGHT?” 


THE VERSES THAT WE WRITE. 


Oh, the foolish little verses that the wisest of us write! 

Oh, the silly, silly stanzas that we wantonly indite 

When the little brain is tender and the little heart 
is light! 


We may burn their tattered fragments, strew their 
ashes to the wind, 

But their evil shapes pursue us with a malice flerce 
and blind, 

For the friend who keeps a scrap-book is most ruth- 
less of his kind. 


Oh, the verses, riper verses, which it is our honest 
creed 

Should refresh the thirsting millions, satisfy their 
highest need, 

Set the world to nobler music—could it be induced 
to read! 


But these verses, priceless verses, which we offer 
without stint, 

Stamped as Poesy’s true coinage, fresh and golden 
from the minut, 

Somehow seem to be the verses we can never get in 
print! Ava Foster Murgay. 


—a—— 


Unore Revnen.—'* D'yew think it pays to send that 
boy oe’ yourn te eollege 7" 
woik Sias. “ Waal, ef he conld learn haow tew 
earn the money tew pay fer the clues he’s learned to 
wear, his eddication ‘d be the biggest kind of a 
success.” 





Pa, 


Penanyn Stan awe 











SIGN. 


Mabel. “Do vou kNow THatT Lorp FirzMonkgy 18 ABouTr To visit us?” 
Dorothy. “Yes; 1 WEARD YESTERDAY THAT YOUR FATHER HAD SIGNED A CONTRACT 
WITH HIM.” 








